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CHRISTY COLLECTION. 


Base MUSEUM. —NoricE ‘1s any GIVEN, 
the a Po rtion 
of the CHRISTY SUT LBOTION from its temporary a ned? deposit 
at 103, Victoria-street, oe the Collection will be CLOSED 
until further notice WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, Sept. |! 15, 1877. 


NOTICE. — ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 
I Jermyn-street, London.—The 27th SESSION will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, the lst of October. —Prospectuses may be had on applica- 
tion. TKENHAM REEKs, Registrar. — 


"PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 
pHorToe RAPHIC SOCIETY 
BRITAIN. 


Patrons 
HER ss THE QUEEN 











of GREAT 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President. 
JAMES GLAISHER, F.R-S. F.R.AS., &c. 


The EXHIBITION of the Society will be held at the Gallery of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5, Pall Ma)) East, London, S8.W. 

It will be inaugurated by a Conversazione, open to Members and 
their Friends, at Eight r.w., on Tuesday Evening, the 9th of October. 
It will remain open daily (Sundays excepted), from Nine a.m. till dusk, 
until the 15th of November. 

Pictures for Exhibition. ‘must be forwarded (carriage paid) to the 
Gallery, addressed to the Secretary of the Photographic Society, so 
that they may be received not later than Umeda, the 2nd of 
Uctober, and accompanied by a Letter of Advi 

T _— -six Brovze Medals will be awarded if the Works are found 
wort 

The Seana will be decided by a Jury, consisting of E. W. Cooke, 
R.A.; Sir J. Gilbert, RA. President of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours: James G): nisher, F.R.S., &., President ; Capt. Abney, 
R.E. F.8.S; T. 8S. Davis; Frederick Piercy; Robert Faulkuer. 

The Competition will be « open toall Photographers, whether Members 
of the Society or not. and ei Photographers are especially — 
to contribute their Works. . BADEN PRITC HARD, Hon. Sec 

Photographic Society of ‘oun ns 5, Pall 

Mall East, S.W., Sept. 17, 187 
A Circular will be forwarded on application to the Secretary. 
YRYSTAL PALAC E. — SATURDAY (¢ 1ON- 
/ CERTS and AFTERNOON PROMENADES, 1877-78. 

The Twenty-second Series of the SATURDAY CONCERTS will 
commence on the sth of UCTUBER. There will be Twenty-five Con- 
certs in ali—Eleven before, and Fourteen after, Christmas, on the 
following dates, commencing each day at Three o'clock :— 

1877. Oct. 6th, 13th, 20th, 27th. 1873. —— 2ud, 9th, 16th, 23rd, 

ah Nov. 3rd, 10th, 17th, 24th. 
lec. i=. ath, 15th. e April ‘éth, 13th, 20th, 27th. 
137 8. Feb. 9th, 16th, 23rd. » May 4th, lith. 
nS MANNS’S BENEFIT CONCERT will take place on the 18th of 


The Band and a horus will be of the same strength and efficiency as 


in former Season 
Conducter— Mr. AUGUST MANNS. 

Transferable Stalls for the Twenty-five Concerts, Two Guineas; 
Numbered Stall for a Single Concert, Half-a-Crown; Gallery Seats, 
Unnumbered, Une Shilling—all exclusive of admission to the Palace. 

By order. | 8. FLOOD Py AGE, Secretary and Manager. — 


(RYST: AL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY.— 

OPEN all the YEAR ROUND for the RECEPTION and SALE 
of PICTU REs, by the — and Foreign Schools.—For particulars 
apply t to X Mr. Gc W. Wa 


OHN OPIE, RA. — Preparing for the Press, a 
CATALOGUE of the WORKS of OPI (born i761, died 1807), 
accompanied by a Biographical Sketch. 550 Works already reazistered 
Owners of other Paintings by him are requested tv communicate with 
toe Compiler. Jonn J. Rocens, at Penrose, Helston. 
_ August, 1877. 





yA" TION: AL AC, \DEMY ‘for the HIGHER 
4% DEVELUPMENT of PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 8, Weymouth- 
street, Poritland-place, W. 
President —Mr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director—Mr. OSCAR BERINGER. 
Pianoforte—Messrs. Franklin Taylor, Walter Bache, Frits Hart- 
vigzon, U. Guenther, and Oscar Beringer. Harmouy and Composition 
Messrs K. Prout, B.A., and R. J. Hopper. Ensemble Practice— 
Messrs Wiener and Daubert. Fee, Six Guineas per Term. 
NEXT TERM will commence on OCTOBER Ist, 1877. Entrance 
Days, September 22nd, 24th, and 27th, from 10 till 5.—For all particu- 
lars, address the Dikector. 


‘T. MARY'S 


; HOSPITAL MEDIC AL SCHOOL, 
b PADDINGTON, W.—OPENING of WINTER SESSION, 
VOTOBER 2nd, 1877. Introductory Address by Pr. Wiltshire. 

_ Scholarships in Natural Science, Classics, and Mathematics, varying 
in value from 120/. to 207. For further particulars apply to the Dean. 
A. B. SHEPHERD, M.D., Dean of the School. 


SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE, 

ST. BARTHULOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of 10 L., open to Students 
who have not entered at anv Loudon Medical School, will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on SEPTEMBER 26. Sub jects :— 
Zoology, Botany, Chemistry, Physics. One Scholarship will be aw: arded 
to a Candidate (if of sufficient merit) under * nd years of age ; the other 
is gs 4 Candidates under 25 years of ag 

An EXHIBITION of 501. in the same Subjects, and one of 402. in 
the alent of Preliminary Education, open to Students who have 
entered the Hospital in Uctober, WILL BE COMPETED FOK in 
THAT MONTH 

For particulars apply, personally or by letter, to = RESIDENT 
Warpen of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
b COLLEGE —The WINTER ‘SESSION will begin on MONDAY, 
Uctober Ist. The Clinical Practice of the Hospital comprises a service 
of 710 Beds, inclusive of 34 Beds for Convalescents at Highgate. 
Students can reside within the Hospital Walls, subject to the Coilege 
Regulations.—For all particulars concerning either the Hospital or 
College. application may be made, personally or by letter, to the Rrsi- 
pent Wanpen of the College. A Handbook will be forwarded on 
application, 





HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLDER Sie WINTER SESSIUN will OPEN on MONDAY, 
October ist, with an I hy UCTORY ADD&ESS, at Three rp m., by 
Mr. ARTHUR HENSMA 
Two Bagge Scholarships, of the Annual Value of 257. and 201. 
ill be for on October ist, and following days. 
For Pasaateans or further information apply to the Dean or the 
Resiwent Mepicat Orricer, at the Moapisel, 
.NDREW CLARK, Dean. 


- ONDON SCHOOL of HOMGOPATHY, 
52, GREAT ORMOND-STREET, Russell-square, W.C. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD EBURY. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London, Argyll-place. 
The WINTER SESSION will open on TUESDAY, October 2nd, 
wee CTORY ADDRESS, at Five p.m, by Dr. hi. 


LECTURES. 

On Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Dr. Leg Ig Hughes. 

On Principles and Practices of Medicive, Dr. D. Dyce Browo 

Clinical Lectures (within the Wards of the Hospital), by Dr. J. 

Galley Blackley and Dr. D. Dyce Brown. 

Clinical Lectures on Surgery, by Dr. James Jones. 

Clinical Lectures on Diseases of the Ear, by Dr. Cooper. 

The Hospital contains 65 Beds. 

Contributions are requested in aid ot the Funds of the Hospital and 
for the general purposes of the Schoo! 

For further information as to Fees, 
Bayes, Hon. Secretary, or to 


KK ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — EVEN ING 
CLASS DEPARTMENT. 
WINTER SESSION, 1877-78. 
Chemistry, at 7 rp.w.—Monday, October 8th ; Thursday, October 11th— 
Mr. W. N. Hartley. 
Analytical C omietry, ‘from 7 till 9 r..—Tuesday, October 9th—Mr. 
WwW. artley. 


Fee for thet Course of Lectures, 11. 11s. 6d.; for the Laboratory, 2l. 2s. 
The Session terminates in March 








—™ Admission, &c., apply to Dr. 
PRED. MaYOUCK, Secretary. 








ware COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 1877-78. 

SESSION will commence-in the DEPARTMENT of 
MEDI icine’ on MONDAY, October 1; in the DEPARTMENT of 
ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW. on TUESDAY, October 2; aud in the 
EVENING CLASSES, on MONDAY, October 15. 

A LECTURE, introductory to the Session, will be given on TU ES- 
DAY, October 9, at 11°30 a.M., by Professor W. C, WILLIAMSON, 
F.R.S_ Subject, ‘The Present” Position of the Doctrine of Evolution 
in its Relati to the Dev tof the Animal Kingdom 

Prospectuses of the several lepartments, and Copies of the Regula- 
tions relating to Entrance, Exhibitions, and Schol 4 may 
obtained from Mr. J. E. Cornisu and other 
and at the College. 








J. HOLME NICHOLSON, N, Registrar. 


TNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON, 

W.C.—STU DENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE "reside in the 

Hall under Collegiate discipline.— Particulars as to Rent of Rooms, 

Scholarships, &c , may be obtained on application to the PRiINcIPALor 
the Secretary, at the Hall. 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, in 
connexion with University College, London.—The EVENING 
CLASSES of LATIN, ENGLISH LI'sRATURE, and MATHE- 
MATIUS will OPEN on and after MONDAY, October 8. — Prospectuses 
in the Office at the College, or of J. E. My ye, 27, Oxford-square, W Ww. 


}T EAD MISTRESS.—The Governine Bopy of 

the WYCGESTUN HOSPITAL GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Leicester, 
desire to receive applications for the post of HEAD MISTRESS of 
their New School, which will be opened at or about Easter next 

Th Mistress will receive a fixed salary uf 1001. a year, and head 
money after the rate of 2l. for each girl up to one hundred, and 12. for 
each girl above that number. The School will accommodate about 
250 girls. There is no house of residen 

The Head Mistress will have the aus power of appointing and dis- 
missing her assistants. 

Further csr enon ont copies of > Scheme of the Endowed 
School © y be the Ulerk. to whom applica- 
tions with testimonials mut be forwarded ou or before Saturday the 
10th day of . are requested not to canvass. 

By order of the Governats, 


BURGESS, Clerk. 
_ Berridge-street, , Leicester, llth September, 1 tw 
TOTICE. — PENSION BEAU RIVAGE, in 
LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND, will be OPENED at the close 
of the Visitors’ Season, from September 15th to May 15th, for the 
accommodation of Young Gentlemen, from 16 to 20 years, who are 
wishing to perfect themselves in the French or German Languages. 
Beautiful and healthy situation outside the Town, comfortable 
Residence, excellent Food, airy Rooms, good Attendance. 
Masters for French and German in the House 
Opportunities also can be offered of taking Lanons at omg Gymnasium 
from celebrated Masters of Music, ——- and Ridia, 
Theatre, Fishing, Shooting, and Skati 
For information apply to the Proveicais Epwarp Stave, or E. 
Crsart, Manager, Devonshire House Hotel, 12, Dishop«gate-street 
Without, London. 
Ww: AR BERRY “HOU SE, BISHOPSDOW N 
ARK, TUNBRIDGE WELLS ”_PREPARATION for the 
pubuie. SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev. T. R. R. 
STEBBLNG, M.A., some time Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College. 
Oxford, First and Second Class Classic+, First Class ia Law aud 
Modern History. Fees from 120 to 200 Guineas. 


Dgtanenas — HOHERE TOCHTER- 
4s ha under Government inspection, Brunswick, Germany. 

VACANCIES for a few PUPILS and "LADY Bo! ARDERS. 
Highest oe advantages. Home comforts. Principal, Frav 
LEIn TOLLE, in town, 22, Upper Woburn-place, W.C. 


VNGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
v) PUBLIC READING and SPEAKING, &.—The Rev. A. J. D. 
W’ORSEY, B.D., will RESUME WORK-—on the 24th of September, at 
13, Prince’ s-square, W.; on the 3rd of Uctober, at King’ 8 College. 


RENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE.— 

M. GEORGE PETILLEAU, of Paris, Member of La Société 
des Gens de Lettres, French Master in Sydenham College, &e. Fublic 
and Private ‘'uition; E inations. T als on app 
50, Manor-street, Clapham. 














‘*O LADIES’ SCHOOLS.—One of the University 
(Oxted) Lecturers on the Scheme for the Hicher Education of 
Ladies is open to deliver a COURSE of LEvT': RES oa ENGLISH 
LITERATURE tol Ladies’ Schoo Prorassor, 4, Ship-street, Oxford. 


ESSONS to LADIES in MATHEMATICS, by 

ELLEN M. WATSON, Exhibitioner of University College, 

London. Engagements may be made for private lessons, to begin jn 
October.—Address Miss Watson, 175, Luston-road. Euston-square, N. 


R. A. W. HUME, M.A.., late Senior Assistant- 
Master and School Secretary of Dulwich College. receives 
PUPILS for instruction in all Brauches of a Liberal Education. 
Eight Guineas a Term. A few Boarders received. Further particulars 
oa application. —Allison Tower, Dulwich-commun, 5 E.—TERM com- 
mencod September 18. 


AN OXFORD GRADUATE aie to meet with 
ft a PUPIL io Mathematics or Natyral Science for the Winter, ia 
thes South | of of Europe.—Address M. A., 52, Portiand-road, Uxbridge-road. 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, who has resided 

f in Italy, and L- a good koowlege of the Ita!isn of awgnage ont 

Literature, would be glad to undertake LITERARY WORK 1n the 

way of Trauslation, Reviews, or Editing. - Address B. A. , care of Messrs. 
Adams & Francis, Advertising A Agents, 59, Fleet street. 


MO the GENTRY, PROFESSION, mk well- 

educated and connected Young Gentleman, of pleasing manners, 
holding au appointment which leaves him plenty of spare time. desires 
an ENGAGEMENT as SECRE(ARY or otherwise. Kuowledge of 
German, &c. Thoroughly trustworthy. Highest references. Address 
Socius, May’ 8 8 Advertising Offices, 180, Piccadilly. — 


O LITTERATEURS. — The Proprietor of a 
Colonial Newspaper desires to enter into an arrangement with a 
Popular Author for Collateral Publication of a SERIAL NOVEL, 
jointly with one or more English Provincial Journals As the Reading 
community is limited, and the locality of circuiation is tou remote to 
affect the after pubiication in Volumes, moderate terms are yay 4 
To prevent unnecessary delay, full pe shou'd be given in ti 
first communication LONDUN CORRESPONDENTS 
LETTER, of purely Social povien, with partion! ar attention to South 
African interests, is also REQUIRED.—Address Jounnatist, care of 
Joba A. A. Chabaud, Esq., Solicitor, | Port ‘Bhz abeth, Cape Colony. 








YO PUBLISHERS, PROPRIETORS of MAGA- 
ZINES, aud NEW SPAPERS - pe Author of a_ Serial now 
appearing in a leading West of Engl d Newspa aoer is willing to treat 
for the DISPOSAL of a THREE. OLUME E NUVEL, in which Friend 
Thomas Eliwood forms the leading Character, and the Persecutions of 
the Quakers are some of the incidents.—Apply to Mrs. H. W., 1, Bell- 
place, Bowdon, Altrincham. 


VENING EMPLOYMEN T WANTED, by a 

YOUTH, age Nineteen. Thorough French, German, Book- 

keeping. Has ‘contributed — to Press, and Trausiated.— 
Nov ALIS, Abbott’ tts, 46, 46, Easteh 


MANAGER WANTE D <. a Provincial Con- 


servative Daily Morning Newspaper. Separate Editor.— Apply, 
with terms and references, to Consexvative, Messrs. Adams & Francis, 
Advertising Agente, “=, Fleet- ameted BLL, 


10 EDITORS. - —An ENGLISHMAN (Eton nd 
Oxford Man), moving in the highest Circles of Parisian Society, 
having access to many valuavle sources of information, formerly Cor- 
respondent of a leading London Journal, and Author of some Papers 
which have attracted much attention, desires an ENGAGEMENT as 
Correspondent to a first-class london or Provincial Paper.—Address 
X. G@, R. 8S. 8, Poste Kestante, Paris, 


CONSERVATIVE EDITOR, ‘aie is a good 
P. Leader-Writer and Reporter, will be WANTED, at the end of 
November, to EVIT an Old-Established Weekly County Paper. No 
Night-work and good locality. — R., Messrs. Grosvenur & Co., 638, 
Cannon-street, E.C. 





N Epitor wishes to Recommend a GENTLEMAN 
ofatlity and sobrietyas REPOP OR. Hels oo4 Lead erist 
Paragraphist, Descriptive Writer, a tevlower.—4 ess W, k 
Chro onicle Office, ue -sesop. -_ 


DITOR W ANTED for a Provincial Chieneiition 

Daily Morning Newspaper.—Apply, with terms and reference, 

to Conservative, Messrs. Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, 
Ficet-street, B.C. 


wl rUATION WANTED, as RE P ORTER, or ‘ie 
‘ like, by a Gentleman of good Education »nd s:rict Sobriety. Good 
Leaderist, Paragraphist, and Descriptive Writer.—C, P., Manchester 
House, London- road, Buxton. 





WwW ANTED, by an experienced Verbatim Reporter, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT. _ First-class Deseriptive and Article 
Writer, and good Peragraphist, Condenser, &o. Specimens, and refer- 
ences undeniable. Salary 1k —Address Jouxnatist, 60, Tor- 
riano-avenue, , Camden- road, 


DE Vv IEWS. —A Gentleman, who has "immediate 

access to all important Pablicatici ns, » willing to undertake 

MAGAZiNEand BOVK REV IEWING fora NEWSPAPER. Small 
remuneration. —Address © . P., 28, Cranmer- Ton , Brixton, London. 


GENTLE MAN connected with the Daily Press 
vi would sudply, on moderate terms, Origins al LEADERS, NOTES, 
or SKETCHES, toa W eekly or other Journal. - Bera, Messrs. Mitchell 
& Co., 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fieet-street, Eb 


YRESS —WANTED, on a Conservative Daily in in 
the Provinces, an ASSISTANT SUBLEDITOR (Night-work) 
Must also be a V TT Shorthand Writer.—Address J. R. &., care of 
Messrs. G. Street & Co. 30, Cornhill, E.C. 
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MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale of 

e Newspaper Property, beg to Notify that they have several im- 

portant Newspaper Properties for Disposal. Principals only treated 
with, —12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


C MITCHELL & CO. are SEEKING IN VEST- 
e MENTS for small sums (2001. to 5007.) in either LOCAL or 
PROVINCIAL PAPERS oe only treated with.—12 and 13, 
Red Lion- court, Fleet-street, E.C 


C MITCHELL & CO.—PRESS AGENCY.— 
e To meet a want long felt by Gentlemen seeking Employment or 
Re-Engagement on the Press, and by Newspaper Proprietors desirous 
of filling up Vacancies, C. Mircuett & Co, have, in deference to the 
wishes of a very numerous body of friends, decided to act in the above 
capacity. erms on application. Newspaper Proprietors are respect- 
tally invited to state their requirements.—12 and 13, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


MITC HEL “" & CO., “Agents for the Sale of 
e Newspaper Property, are instructed to DISPOSE of the COPY- 
RIGHT ane PLANT of a WEEKLY NEWSPAPER in the Eastern 
Counties. Capital required about 4001.—C. Mitcnety & Co., 12 and 13, 
Red Lion-court, Fleet street, E.c 
UBLIC ATION of EDU CATIONAL AL WORKS. 
—All Authors desirous of bringing their Works under the direct 
notice of the Scholastic Profession are informed that RELFE BRO- 
THERS have unusual opportunities of assisting them in this respect, 
as their Travellers, who visit the greater part of England Twice a Year, 
tall on all the principal Educational Establishments in the Kingdom, 
and by this means introduce, in the most efficient way, all Books com- 
mitted to their care.—6, U » Uharterhouse- buildings, Aldersgate, E.C. 
OTICE. — E. 3. FRANCIS & CoO., Fisting 
Contractors, Wine Office-court, E.C., and Took’s- court, E.c 
prepared to submit ESTIMATES and enter into CONTRACTS for 
LETTER-PRESS PRINTING. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS 

ESTIMATES for PRINTING Newspapers, Periodicals, 
Magazines.—Adiress Manacer, Newspaper Printing Works, 
Strand, W.C. 
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AUTOTYPE, 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations 
by the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, Palsographical, Numismaticai, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 

AUTOTYPE supersedes the old Methods of Photographic Printing 
by Processes which, preserviog all the beauty of Silver Prints, are 
free from the fatal defect of Fading. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place, dis- 
plays a splendid Collection of Copies of the Great Masters from the 
Art-Galleries of Europe :— 

TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. 

The WORKS of Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

TWELVE AUTOTYPES from DRAWINGS by WILLIAM BLAKE, 
2a. the Set: Six Illustrations to ‘Comus’ and Six Miscellaneous 
Subjects, selected from the recent Blake Exhibition. 

ROMEO and JULIET, by Ford Madox Brown, 21s. 

A = of SIX DOMESTIC DRAWINGS, by F. J. Shields, 21s. the 
Set. 


The ECCE HOM? of Cave Thomas, 10s. 6d. 

The CATAPULT of E. J. Poynter, R.A., 31. 38., 219., 78. 6d. 

The Remarkable Series of National Portraits, Studies of Beautiful 
Women, Historical and Poetical Pictures of Mrs. Julia Margaret 
Cameron. In all Sixty-seven Subjects, at 7s. 6d. each. 

SKETCHES by Kowbotham, choice, 7s. 6d. each. 

Twenty-nine STU DIES of John Forbes Hardy, 78. 6d. each. 

REPRODUCTIONS of WORKS by Beavis, Bida, Cruikshank, 
Lehmann, Lucy, Sant, Ward, &c. 

Catalogues on application. 
The AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place. 
The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex. 

General Manager, W. 8. BIRD. 

Director of the Works, J. R. SAW YER. 





IVE GU INE AS REWARD.—To BOOK- COL- 

LEOTORS, BOOKSELLERS, and others.—STOLEN, from a 
near Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, during the last 
twelvemonth. the MERC RIUS POLITICUS for 1657 (Cromwell's 
Government Gazette; Motto, ‘‘Ita vertere seria”), bound in Vellum. 
The above Reward will be paid to any Person giving such information 
as may justify the apprehension of the Thief, who probably is not an 
uneducated person—Any Communication addressed to Mr. T. W. 


Private Librarv, 





Massey, of 627, Wandsworth-road, Clapham, will receive immediate 
attention. 
ILLIAM TEG iG & CO.’S CAT. ALOG UE of 


SECOND-ITAND BOOKS, sent free by post.—Address Wit- 
LIAM Teoo & Co., Pancras-lane, Cheapside, London. 


“WHITFIELD” COLLECTION, —Mr. 
BRYCE M. WRIGHT has purchased nearly the whole of the 
celebrated *‘ WHITFIELD” ETHNOGRAPHICAL COLLECTION, 
from which Single Specimens may be selected. Detailed Circular upon 
application. —Bryce M. Wricut, F.R.G.8S., 90, Great Russell-street, 
London, W.C. 
MPORTAN x Ps AINTINGS by R. “Ansdell, .R ra 
J. Pettie, R.A, Lasderdale, F. W. Hulme, Jas. W =. 
Haynes Williams, "4 Vickers! Sen., Jas. Peel, and others, for SALE. 
Mr. Gro. Fran KS, 4, Highbury- terrace, Hill-street, Coventry. 


HE 








HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
d WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHEW 
THOMPSON, Studio, 25, Wig t Cavendish-equare. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 5,000 Volumes of Aneient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. 2 oe gen 3. a year, or 2., with 
Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 261. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room ome from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. OBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on application. Prospectuses, with 
Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surpius Books offered for Sale at greatly “reduced prices, 
also be had, free, on application. too 's, Cuurton’s, Hope 
United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 























son's and Sacnpers & Oruey's 
near the Polytechnic. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


ALL THE BEST NEW BCOKS 


ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and arrange- 
ments are made with the leading Publishers for an early 
and abundant supply of the Principal Forth- 
coming Books of gené ral interest. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 





Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 





REVISED LISTS of the Principal Books added to the Library during 
the past Three Years are now ready, and will be forwarded, 
postage-free,on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS, 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 


w Edition, now ready.—Postage-free on application. 





This Catalogue contains an unusually Large Selection of Popular 


Works in History, Geography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and 
Adventure, and the Higher © lass of Fiction, and is especially com- 
mended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public In- 


stitutions, and other large Purchasers of Modern Books. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie's neyo ae ibrary may 
be obtained, with the least possible delay, fr 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON-ARCADE, MAN CUROTER. 
And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
_— OXFORD-STREET. 
ITY OFFICE , KING “STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
O BE LET, TWO GOOD STUDIOS, High sul 
Lofty, Gas and Water laid on, suited for SCULPTOR or 
PAINTER (one Furnished), in the neighbourhood of Regent’s Park.— 
Apply, by. we to U. H. L., care of Captain Jarvis, 37, Oakley- 
squar 


if AMPS’ TEAD HEATH.—A COTTAGE to 
LET, at the Corner of the Heath, for Six Months from next 
Michaelmas. Furnished in Queen Anne style; Piano; good Library; 
: onsiderable Garden, with fine Old Trees. Two Sitting-Rooms and 
T'wo Bed-rooms. A good (OOK will he left a ad to Dr. APPLETON, 
Netl ey Cottage, The Grove, Hampstead, N.W. 




















&ale by Auction 


Library of a Foreign Consul and a most distinguished 
in the 


The fine 
and able Scholar (by order of his Repre: sentatives), 
Hanover Rooms, LIVERPOOL. 


YY Messrs. BRANCH & LEETE, on Tuurspay, 
September 27, and FRIDAY. September 28, at 11 o'clock each 
day, in the Hanover Rooms, LIVERPOOL, the extensive and valuable 
LIBRARY, formed during the life of the above, and ranging to over 
3.000 Volumes of Works in the principal Departments of Literature, 
Science, and Art, including the chief Writers of France and Germany, 
and many curious Rarities in Early-Printed and Black-Letter Books. 
The following is a mere Abridgment of some few which will appear in 
the Catalogue, viz :— Martin Luther's Bible, second edition, in folio— 
a fine copy of the Nuremberg Chronicle, full of curious old plates— 
several rare old French and German Chronicles—a number of rare 
Works on the Early History and Discovery of America—History of 
the Indian Tribes of North America, 3 vols. _— coloured plates — 
Catlin’s North American Indians, 2 vols.— number of Standard 
Works on International Law — the Works es Rawlinson, Whewell, 
Macaulay, Grote, Byron, Tennyson, Longfellow, Buckle, Max Miiller. 
on Spencer, Lyell, Huxley, Motley, Thackeray, Dickens, Hood, 
% Mill, Niebuhr, Thiers, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Rabelais, 
Saaen ‘Corneille, Voltaire, Rousseau. Goethe, Schiller, Humboldt, 
— Hogarth’s Works, folio — Lodge’s Portraits — The Heptamerone 
Francais, 8 vols. plates—The Speaker's Commentary on the Bible— 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters and Stones of Venice, fine set, half morocco 
—the Aldine Voets, tree calf—Beauties of England and Wales, 26 vols. 
calf—the Pitti Gallery, 4 vols., and other Books of choice Engravings— 
kepeare’s Works. 21 vols. 8vo,—V oyages Picturesque, 9 vols. folio— 
Sir Walter Scott’s Works, 96 vols.—Finden’s Gallery of Art—Waring’s 
Masterpieces of Industrial Art, 3 vols. crimson morocco—David Cox’s 
ee London News, 56 vols —Portfolio of Old 
’rints, &c. 
To be viewed on Wednesday, the 26th inst., when Catalogues may be 
had on application at Messrs. Branca & Leere’s Offices in Hanover- 
street, Liverpool; or by post on receipt of two stamps. 














M ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE (No. 216), 
P For OCTOBER. Price 1s. 
Contents. 


i aa Raggi Ng of ODYSSEUS, and the ISLAND GROUP of 
DYSSEY. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
2 ms... wey MUSGRAVE. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 29—31. 
3. A NEW MANUSCRIPT of GEORGE SAVILE, vrase MAR- 
QUIS of HALIFAX. By the Hon. Hugh F. Ell 
4. The pos of ANIMALS and PLANTS. By “9 “a Wallace. 
2. ants. 


GIBRALTAR: Fortress or Colony By T. H. 8. Escott. 
The UNIVERSITY of UPSALA. By K. M. Thordéa. 
La GRANDE DAME de L'ANCIEN REGIME. By Lady Augusta 
Cadogan. 
TITLE-PAGE, CONTENTS, &c. 
Macmillan & Co. London. 


Ns 





var MUSIC TRADE REVIEW (price 4d.), 

Monthly Newspaper, devoted to the interests of Pianoforte - 
Musical Instrument ers, Publishers, the Profession, Artists, 
Amateurs, and the General Public, will be PUBLISHED in the 
COURSE of OCTOBER.— Editorial, * Advertisement, and Publishing 
Offices: 1, Racquet-court, Fleet- street, EC. 


T YRON MEMORIAL; BU ILDING TR ADES 

SCHOOL, STUTTGARD. _See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
(4d., or by post 44d.) for Views—Social Science Congress—Is Art Cause 
or Effect ?—Tbe Household of All Ages, with Illustrations— From 
France—Working Girls’ Homes—Londou Une Hundred Years Ago, &, 
—46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. 


"NHE ARCHITECT (a Weekly Art-Journal) for 

SEPTEMBER 22 contains Illustrations of “ Peace and War,” 
from Greek Vase Paintings, and of Enamelled Shields from Cardiff 
Castle ; also Articles on the National Recognition of Art—the Greek 
Educational System—the Art schools of Belgium—the Principles of 
Restoration—Japanese Land Valuation—Lincoln Cathedral—Building 
Act Reform—the Paris Exhibition—Correspondence, &c. Price 4d.; 
by Post, 5d. — Officer, 175, 81 Strand, London. 

Just published, Thirteenth Edition, price 33. 6d. crown 8vo. 

A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
we and the Diseases induced by it. 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 

















The Fourth Edition will be ready in October. 
HE MICROSCOPE in PRACTICAL MEDI. 
CINE. By LIONELS. BEALE, M.B. F.R.S. 
__ London: J. & A. Churchill, New Burlington-street. — 


L?= THEORTES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
By LIONEL S. BEALE, M.B. F.R.s. 5. 6d. 
London: J. & A. Churehill. 


Beat¥, M.B. 


DROTOPL ASM. By Lionen S. 
F.RS. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 
London : J. & A. Churchill. 


Ready this day, 


HE SURVIVAL, with an APOLOGY for 
SCEPTICISM. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 472 pp. cloth, iva 6d. 
a Remington & Co. 5, Arundel-street, Strand, W.C. 


E. J. BRILL, at Leiden, has just published, 


N CHINESE Oe Teet COIN and 
PAPER MONEY. W. VISSERING, LL.D. With Fac- 


simile of a Bank-Note. Cloth, price 15s. 
ROMANISM AMONGST THE CLERGY. 
( UIS CUSTODIET CUSTODES’? or, ’Tis Twelve 


Years Since. The Substance of a Debate whici: took place in the 
House of Lords on the 16th of June, 1865. Wath an Lutroduction 
by Lord EBURY. 8vo. 6d. 





John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth extra, price 1s. 6d. 


N INTRODUCTION to LOGIC, with Ques- 
P tions for Examination. By W. H.S.M. Edited by MAURICE 
©. HIME, M.A, Ex-Scholar and Moderator, Trinity College, Dublin; 
Head Master of Foyle College, Londonderry. 
Dublin: Sullivan Brothers. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. ; 
all Bookseilers. 


and 





In the press, published at iahaoed ption, 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 
\ HITTAKER’S HISTORY of CRAVEN. 
E P. aan by A. N. MORANT, Esq. F.S.A., and L. C, MIaLL, 
sq. * 
Subscribers’ Names received by the Publisher, Joseph Dodgson, Leeds. 


Now ready, price 6d.; or post free, 64d. 


MMORTALITY: a Sermon preac hed in the 

- Cathedral, Manchester, on Tuesday, August 7, 1477, before the 
British Medical Association, by JAMES FRASER, D.D., Bishop of 
Manchester. Published by request; and Sold by 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; and J. E. Cornish, Piccadilly, 
Manchester. 


Just out, crown 8vo. limp cloth, with New Map, 2s. 6d. 


W. SILVER & CO.’S HANDBOOK of the 
We TRANSVAAL. Containing Information on the Political, 
Physical, Commercial, and Social Aspects of the recently annexed 
Territory. 
Lists of Colonial Handbooks and Maps on application at the 
Colonies and India Office, 66 and 67, Cornhill, London. 
Now ready, Third Edition, 38% pages, price 3a. 6d 
Ext BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By W. LAWSON, F.R.G.S., St. Mark’s College, Chelsea. With 
Fxamination Papers This Edition embraces all the Subjects of the 
Elementary Stage of Physiography, and will also be found useful to 
Students who are preparing for the Higher Stages. 
*.* A Specimen Copy sent to Principals of Schools, 
receipt of }8. 9d. in stamps, by Oliver & Boyd. 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


HAvErs POPULAR FRENCH and GEKMAN 
BOOKS. Latest Editions, Revised and Improved. 


post free, on 


The First French Book. 1s. 6d. The First German Book. 1s. 6d. 
French Class-Book. Part I. 4% | German Studies 
French Class-Book. Part 11. 38.6d. | German Composition. 38. 6d. 


"Anglais Enseigné aux Fran¢ais 


French Studies. 5a. 
(Sartieh for French People). 


French Composition. 38. 6d. 
Household French. 3s. 
*,* An entirely New Key to both Porte of * The French Class-Book’ 
ready i in October, 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 4, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





QOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 





Now ready, 
NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

With Map, feap. 8vo. cloth boards, price 28. 6d. each, 
ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. W. H. 
STOBART, B.A, Principal, La Martiniére College, Lucknow. 
BUDDHISM. Being a Sketch of the Life and 

Teaching of Gautama, the Buddha. By T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, 
of the Middle Temple. 
HINDUISM. M.A. 
D.C.L., &c. 
London : 77, Great Queen-street, T4pecta’ 's Inn-fields, W.C.; 4, Royal 
Exchange, E.C.; and 48, Piccadilly, W 


By Monier WILLIAMS, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Ee 


On the 28th instant will be ready, price 1s. with 4 Illustrations, 


BELGRAVIA, for October. 


Contents. 
The W —! WELL LOST. By E. Lyna Linton. [Illustrated by 
On to CuneEs of the CONSTELLATION FIGURES. By Richard 
A. Proctor. 
WHERE’S BABY? Illustrated by G. L. Seymour. 
A STORY of the TRANSVAAL. By Frederick Boyle. 
MADAME VIGEE LE BRUN. 
RANDOM NOTES of an IDLE EXCURSION. By Mark Twain. 
The FIRE BRIGADE. Illustrated by F. S. Walker. 
la BELLA MORTE. By Dr. Charles Mackay. 
BY PROXY. By James Payn. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
*,* Now wendy, Vol. XXXUL cloth, full gilt, 7s. 6d. 





On the 28th instant will be ready, price 1s. illustrated, 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for 


OCTOBER. 
Contents, 


a MISANTRBOPE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated by A. 

The GORILLA and other APES. By Richard A. Proctor. 

A eeeres TURKISH NATION in EUROPE. By Karl 
Ind, 

SAVAGE POLITICAL LIFE. By J. A. Farrer. 

A MODEL DEMAGOGUE. By H. Barton Baker. 

LIVINGSTONIA. By F. A. Edwards. Witha Map. 

TABLE-TALK. By si anus Urhe an, Gentleman. 


NBW WORK BY MR. SWINBURNE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 63. 


A NOTE on CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


“There has certainly been nothing so good as this study ever written 
on the Bronté+; and asa piece of critical analysis it must be placed 
very high.” —Athenrum 








3 vols. crown 8yo. at every Library, 


TOUCH and GO. By Jean Middle- 
MASS. 

“A thoroughly readable and clever novel, full of various interests— 
judiciously brought together and skilfully sustaiued—rich in incident, 
movement, and in strokes that show knowledge of character and close- 
ness of observation. ....The novel is fresh and healthy, and there is 
amusement to be derived from every sasneatacsin of it."— World. 


Small 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


By STREAM and SEA: a Book for 
Wanderers and Anglers. By W. SENIOR (RED-SPINNER). 
“ Pre-eminently a bright and breezy book.”—Nonconformist. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. Uniform Edition, 





FOUL. u.E-FARINE. PASCAREL. 

PUCK. 
Cc Handi Ss DUG OF FLANDERS. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. STRATHMORE. 
TRICOTRIN TWO esses SHOES. 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE. SIGNA 


HELD IN iDvetacat AGE. 


LN A WINTER Orr. 





Small 8vo. illustrated boards, 2. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
A CHEAP EDITION OF 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. 


The W onan in WHITE. The MOONSTONE. 
oa MAN and WIFE. 

SLL POOR MISS FINCH. 
HIDE and SEEK. MISS or MRS. 
The DEAD SECRET The NEW MAGDALEN. 
The QUEEN of HEARTS. The FROZEN DEEP. 
MY MISCELLANIES. 


The LAW and the LADY. 
The PICCADILLY NOVELS: Popular 


Stories by the best Authors. Mostly Illustrated—by_Sir John 
Gilbert, George Iu Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkins, 8S. L, Fildes, 
Henry, W oods, Sydney Hall, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, and thers. 


ANTONINA. Ry Wilkie Collins. 

BASIL. By Wilkie Collins. 

HIDE and SEEK. By Wilkie Collins. 

The DEAD SECKET. By Wilkie Collins. 
QUEEN of HEARTS. By Wilkie Collins. 
MY MISCELLANIES. By Wilkie Collins. 
The WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie Collins 
The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. 

MAN and WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. 

POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie saline. 
MISS a MRS.? By Wilkie Collin 
MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins. 
The FROZEN DEEP. Ry Wilkie Collins. 

The LAW and the LADY. Be he a Collins. 


PATRICIA KEMBALI. Ty FE. Lynn Linton. 
ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynn 


inton 
The EVIl. EYE. By K.S. Macanoid. 

NUMBER SEV ENTEEN. By Henr. enw: 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By Henry Kingsley. 

OPEN! SESAME! By Florence Marryat. 
WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

The BEST of HUSBANDS. By James Payn. 
WALTER’S WORD. By James Payn. 

HALVES. By James Payn 

The WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Anthony Trollope. 
DLAMOND CUT DIAMOND. By T. A. Trollope. 
tl to the WHEEL. By John Saunders. 

GUY WATERMAN, By John Saunders. 

ONE AGAINST the WORLD. By John Saunders. 
The LION in the PATH. By John Saunders. 
READY- a oad MORTIBOY. By Walter Besant 


and James Ric 
The GOL DEN BUTTERFLY. By Besant and Rice. 
MY TLE GIRL. By Besant and Rice 
WITH HARP and CROWN. By Besant and Rice. 


The CASE of MR. LUCRAFT. By Besant and Rice. 
THIS SON of VULCAN. By Besant and Rice. 








Caatro & Wiypvvs, Piccadilly, W. 





‘That useful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept 
NOTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Review. 


Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price FOURPENCE, 
of all Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &. 


Edited by Dr. DORAN, F.S.A. 


‘‘When found, make a note of.”’—CaptTain CUTTLE. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 


Illustrated by Original Communications and In- 
edited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Including unpublished Correspondence of eminent 
Men, and unrecorded Facts connected with them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


More especially of English Authors, with Notices 
of rare and unknown Editions of their Works, 
and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous Books. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK- 


LORE, 


Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL 
SAYINGS, 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application. 


PHILOLOGY, 


Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our old Poets. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY, 


Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 


On points of EccrestasticaL History, Toro- 
GraPuy, Finze Ants, Naturat History, Mis- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, &c. 





Published by Jonn Francis, 20, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 
And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders, 





MESSRS. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A CHEAP EDITION OF 


DANIEL DERONDA., 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 

In 1 vol. uniform with the One Volume Edition of ‘ Middlemarch. 

P rice 7a 78. 6d. (Zarly in October. 


VOLTA I R E. 
By Colonel E. B. HAMLEY, ©.B. 
Being the Second Volume of 
“FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS.” 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. (On 1st October. 
Vol. I. contains DANTE. By the Editor, Mrs. OLIPHANT. 








VOL, I. OF 
THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
Containing the First Volume of 
A MODERN MINISTER. 
Large 8vo. bound in cloth. {On lat October. 


P AU LitI##UN &E 
By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of ‘Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life.” 
(Originally published in Blackwood'’s Mugazine.) 
2 vols. pont 8vo0. 178 {On 1st October. 


> 2 F A. 
By Lady MARGARET MAJENDIE, 
Author of* Giannetto.’ 








tne October. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 
By the late Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR, 
Author of * Confessions of a Thug,’ * Tara: a Mahratta Tale,’ &c. 
Edited by his DAUGHTER. 


With a Preface by HENRY REEVE, D.C.L. 
In 2 vols. 





In October. 





A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 
By JOHN COLQUHOUN. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. {In October. 





Crown 8vo. €s. 6d. A Cheap Edition, 2s. 


MIS 5 MOLL Y. 


By BEATRICE MAY BUTT. 


GREAT CAMPAIGNS. 


A Succinct Account of the Principal Military Operations which have 
taken place in Europe from 1796 to 1870. 
Edited from the Lectures and Writings of the late 
Major C. ADAMS, 
Professor of Military History at the Staff College, 
By Captain C. COOPER KING. 
1 vel. 8vo. illustrated with Maps, 1 16s. 





Tenth Edition, Revised and brought up to the Present Time, 
ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. 


By the late Professor J. F. W. JOHNSTON, of Durham, and 
CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry to the Royal College of Surgeons, and the 
Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland, &c. 
Feap. 8vo. 62. 64. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOGRAPHY AND 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


With Express Reference to the Instructions recently issued by 
the Science and Art Department. 

By the Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, LL D. F.R.GS. 
Author of ‘ Manual of Modern Geography,’ ‘ Elements of Modern 
Geography,’ &c. 

With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. pp. 150, le. 6d. 














A New Edition, being the Sixth, price 7s. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 
By 8S. REYNOLDS HOLE. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece by the Hon. Mrs. Francklin. 


Extract from Preface. 

“ Since the publication of the last eaitien, I have made qeaipets 
in rose-culture on an extensive ; and the results, I rejoice to 
know, have made my La more worthy oft the faith and favour with 
which it has been received.” 


45, George-street, Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster- 
row, London. 
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* Who docs not welcome’ Temple Bar*?”—Jonux Butt. 


On SEPTEMBER 27tb, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 
price Une Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


No. 203, for OCTOBER, 1877. 
Contents. 
MRS. EDWARDES'S NEW NOVEL. 
I. A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. Annie egy Author of 
* Archie Lovell,’* Leah: a Woman of Fashiov, &c. Chaps, 


7 to10 
II. Mrs. JORDAN, 
IIT, CLUBS, 
IV. A LODGING for the NIGHT. 
V. WILLIAM PITT. 
VI. BUNSEN and D'AZEGLIO. 
VII. Mrs. CENTLIVRE'S PLAYS. 
VIIL. Les PIEDS MIGNONS. 5 
IX. “CHERRY RIPE! By Helen Mathers, Author of ‘Comin 
Thro’ the Rye.’ Chaps. 37 to 40. 
*,* Cases for hie: the Volumes of ‘ Temple Bar’ can be obtained at 
all Booksellers’, price One Shilling each. 





NEW. NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


An EVERY-DAY HEROINE. 


Founded on the Dutch of J. J. CREMER, by ALBERT D. 
VANDAM. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


UNDER a CHARM. By Ernest 
WERNER, Author of ‘Success: and How He Won It.’ 
Translated by CURISTINA TYRRELL. 3 yols. crown 8vo. 

“If our readers are in search of an extremely 
story in pure English, told throughout with vigour aud skill, 

a story, tvo, the subject and surroundings of which are original 

and unfamiliar, by ajl means let them have recourse to * Under 

a Charm,’ "—Morning Post. 


SISTER NATALIE. By Mrs. 
AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, Author of ‘A Sister’s Story,’ &c. 
Translated by Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 2 vols. 
crown évo, 


The Hon. MISS FERRARD. By the 
Author of ‘ Hogan, M.P.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

** A remarkably clever book, and one, moreover, that is read- 
able from end to end. The personages in it are vigorous and 
life-like, and a good deal of the dialogue is exceedingly forcible 
and appropriate.’’—London. 


The BREAKING of the STORM. 
From the German of SPIELHAGEN., By EMILY and 
AGNES STEPHENSON, 3 vols. crown 8yo. 

**We must pronounce this book one of the most interesting 


novels which of late have fallen to us to criticize.” 
} Tanity Fair. 


A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. 


ANNIE EDWARDES, Author of ‘Leal: a Woman of 
Fashion,’ ‘Ought We to Visit Her?’ (Immediately. 


interesting 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE 
STAAL DE LAUNAY. 


WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 
Translated by SELINA BATILURST. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


The TOKEN of the SILVER LILY: 
a Poem. By HELEN B. MATHERS, Author of ‘Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye,’ &c. In square crown 8vo. 6s, 

**The author of ‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye’ understands the art 
of telling a story....There are few readers who open this 
volume who will not follow the narrative to its conclusion.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


LIFE in the CLOISTER, in the 


PAPAL COURT, and in EXILE, By GIUSEPPE MARIA 
CAMPANELLA. Demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 10s. 6d. 











RicHarD BentieEy & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Magesty the Queen. 





18, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The SEA of MOUNTAINS: an 


ACCOUNT of LORD DUFFERIN’S. TOUR THROUGH 
BRITISH CULUMBIA in 1876. By MOLYNEUX ST. JOHN. 
2 vols. With Portrait of Lord Dufferin. 2Is. 
*A pleasant narrative of Lord Dufferin’ 8 journey. 
as ome volumes are amusing, interesting, and valuabie. 


ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By 


J. W. BODDAM-WHETHAM, Author of ‘ Pearls of the Pacific,’ 
&c. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
** A very pleasant and charmingly-written book.”—Academy 
6a “ Bright, interesting and instructive”"— British Quarterly Review. 
* An agreeable volume, freshly and frankly written.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. 


By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. SECOND SERIES. 2 vols. 


MY YEAR in an INDIAN FORT. 


By Mrs. GUTHRIE, Author of‘ Threugh Russia.’ 2 vols. crown 
8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


By Professor CHARLES DUKE YONGE. Second and Cheaper 
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LITERATURE 


a ee 


The School of Shakespeare. Edited, with In- 
troductions and Notes, by Richard Simpson. 

2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Ow1ncG to the death of Mr. Simpson while his 
book was passing through the press, the task of 
final revision has passed into other hands, and 
thework has been deprived of those explanations 
which are necessary to a complete and accurate 
estimate of aim and purpose. Enough, however, 
of prefatory matter remains to show clearly 
the object of the publication. The pen that 
dropped from Mr. Simpson’s hands has fallen 
into those of Mr. Furnivall, who, as secretary 
of the New Shakspere Society, of which Mr. 
Simpson was a warm supporter, and as a 
friend of the deceased writer, has undertaken 
the task of supervision and that of supplying 
an introduction, and thus stands in the posi- 
tion of sponsor to the book. It requires the 
possession of a rather sanguine temperament 
to discover in work of this class any recogniz- 
able addition to our knowledge of Shakspeare. 
By a process of assumption, the conclusion is 
obtained that Shakspeare, as the factotum of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Company, afterwards 
the King’s, probably made alterations in plays 
submitted to him before their performance. 
Such plays, then, as were performed by the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Company during the period 
of Shakspeare’s connexion with it are assumed 
to be ‘parcel works” of Shakspeare, what- 
ever that may mean, and are, with others 
which contain supposed references to him, in- 
cluded in the volumes now christened ‘The 
School of Shakespeare.’ 

Such views as animated Mr. Simpson are 
not likely to find acceptance outside the small 
circle of enthusiasts to whom everything that 
can be forced into the appearance of a refer- 
ence to Shakspeare is of highest importance, 
and the practice of reprinting an entire play 
on account of a supposed allusion which it 
contains is apt to recall the process by which, 
according to Charles Lamb’s immortal essay, 
the Chinese first indulged in the luxury of 
roast pig. Extravagance of this kind is harm- 
less, and has always won the lenient judgment 
of criticism. In the present case, however, 
something more than usual may be said in 
favour of the results to which it has led. For 
all students of dramatic literature, and for a 





large class of general readers, the entire drama 
of the Elizabethan epoch is a matter of high 
interest. 


they were supposed to satisfy. 


all dramatists of note have been reprinted. 
Still, though the main harvest has been reaped, 


so unexampled in fertility is the crop, that there | 


are fields remaining into which the sickle may 


yet be thrust, and the mere gleaner approaches | 


us with full hands. 
Under the head of The School ofShakespeare’ 


we have a reprint of half-a-dozen plays of | 
the Shakspearean epoch, all of great rarity. | 


One or two of them escape the notice of the 
compilers of the ‘ Biographia Dramatica.’ 
One is a translation from the German collec- 
tion of English tragedies and comedies pub- 
lished in 1620. This is added on what in 
sporting circles is called the off-chance that 
Shakspeare may have had something to do 
with it. ‘ Histriomastix,’ which is published 
with a sort of apology, is, in fact, the most 
valuable and interesting in the collection. 
The whole constitutes, however, it may at once 
be owned, a singularly interesting contribution 
to our knowledge of sixteenth century lite- 
rature. 

In the notion on which the publication of 

‘ Histriomastix’ is justified we are not pre- 
pared to acquiesce. The play has, probably, 
as Mr. Simpson conjectures, been corrected, or 
in part written, by Marston, and there is good 
reason for supposing that an allusion to Ben 
Jonson is intended in the lines spoken by 
Mavortius :— 

How you translating-scholler ? you can make 

A stabbing Satir or an epigram, 

And thinke you carry just Rumnusia’s whippe, &e. 
That Posthaste, the poet to the company 
of players, is Shakspeare is, however, a 
conjecture, in favour of which no show of 
evidence can be advanced. There may be, 
and probably is, a slight reference to the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ in the manner in 
which the actors introduced in the play answer 
to their names, and also, perhaps, in the intro- 
duction of the burlesque play of ‘ Troylus and 
Cressida.’ It is difficult, moreover, to believe 
that no reference to Shakspeare is intended 
when Troylus says :— 

Thy knight his valiant elbow wears, 

That when he shakes his furious Speare 

The foe in shivering fearful sort 

May lay him down in death to snort. 
The italics are ours, The whole passage is, 
however, corrupt, and the meaning of it cannot 
be ascertained. The supposition that Pest- 
haste is Shakspeare, has induced Mr. Simpson 
to translate from the German a version of ‘ The 

Prodigal Son, because Posthaste is said to 
have written one. 

This play contains a song in praise of ale 
that is worthy of preservation :— 
The nut-browne ale, the nut-browne ale, 
Puts down all drinke when it is stale. 
The toast, the nut meg, and the ginger, 
Will make a sighing man a singer. 
Ale gives a buffet in the head, 
But ginger under-proppes the brayne. 
When ale would strike a strong man dead, 
Then nut meg tempers it againe. 
The nut-browne ale, the nut-browne ale, 
Puts downe all drinke when it is stale. 
‘Jack Drums Entertainement’ or a pleasant 
comedy of ‘Pasquil and Katharine’ bears 
also strong marks of Marston. 


Such collections as those of Dodsley, 
Dilke, and Hawkins whetted the appetites | 
Since their | 


appearance, accordingly, the complete works of | Or as 
| — 





author of ‘Antonio and Mellida’ could write 
such lines as,— 
No, rancke churle 
Thou wast not made to slauer her faire lips 
With thy dead rewmy chops, nor clip her waste 
With thy shrunke bloudlesse arme. 


The glooming morne with shining arme hath chaste 
The siluer Ensigne of the grimme-cheekt night, 
And fore’d the sacred troupes of sparkling stars 
Into their priuate Tents ; yet calme-husht sleepe 
Strikes dumbe the snoring world, &c. 
These double epithets are wholly in Marston’s 
vein, as is, indeed, the tumid yet not un- 
poetic character of the whole. 
In this play also, Ben Jonson seems to be 
designed in the character of Brabant signior 


| (senior), and the play may well be, as Mr. 


Simpson asserts it is, one of the series which 
relate to the quarrel of Jonson with Marston 
and Dekker. There appear to be in it some 
allusions to Shakspeare which have escaped 
Mr. Simpson’s notice. Thus, 
Thy master’s nose shalbe thy lanthorne and candle 
light, 
may, perhaps, be accepted as taken from 
Falstaft's address to Bardolph, and, 
Reioyce Brabant, thy brother will not liue long, he 
talkes idlely alreadie, 
notes the same fact or superstition concerning 
approaching death which in more poetical 
shape is expressed in “a babbled of green 
fields.” The lines commencing— 
Yes, yes, and would complot ten thousand deaths, 
are very much in the style of Marlowe. 

“A Song of the Black Bowle” in the last act, 
in which the chorus gives all the measures in 
which beer or wine is conveyed, is still sung, 
with slight variations, in the manufacturing 
districts. The most interesting portion of the 
play is that which describes the performances 
by the boys of St. Paul’s. The characters 
concerned in the dialogue are Sir Edward 
Fortune, Brabant signior, supposed, as has 
been said, to be Ben Jonson, Brabant junior, 
and Planet. The last-named, it is almost sug- 
gested by our sanguine author, might be 
intended for Shakspeare. 

Sir Ep.—Now, by my troth, and I had thought 

on’t, too, 
I would haue had a play: Ifaith, I would. 
I saw the Children of Powles last night 
And troth they pleas’d me prettie, prettie well: 
The apes in time will doe it handsomely. 
Prian.—Ifaith, I like the audience that frequenteth 
there 
With much applause: A man shall not be chokte 
With the stench of Garlick ; nor be pasted 
To the barmie Iacket of a Beer-brewer. 
Bra. Iv.— Tis a good, gentle audience, and I hope 
the boies 
Will come one day into the Court of requests. 
Bra. Sic.—I, and they had good Plaies. But they 
produce 
Such mustie fopperies of antiquitie, 
And do not sute the humorous ages backs 
With clothes in fashion. 

Almost the whole of the first volume is 
occupied with the play of ‘Stucley,’ and with a 
biography of Sir Thomas Stucley, taken from 
the historical sources lately laid open to the 
student by the calendaring and publication of 
the National Records. The advantage to accrue 
from this long life, occupying over one hundred 
and fifty pages, is not obvious to us. If we 
were to hazard a conjecture as to the author- 
ship of the play which follows, we should 
assign it to Heywood. It has his tenderness 


| and the geniality and homely sincerity emi- 
None but the | 


nently characteristic of his workmanship. 
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Imitations of Shakspeare’s style are common 
enough in most of his fellow dramatists, and 
so far from proving his share in the author- 
ship, speak against his participation init. No 
man was less given than Shakspeare to imita- 
tion of himself. These volumes are a valu- 
able contribution to dramatic literature, and 
will be accepted as such by the student. This 
judgment is, however, quite apart from the 
question of their value as illustrations of 
Shakspeare. 





German Letters on English Education. By 
Dr. L. Wiese. Translated and edited by 
Leonhard Schmitz, LL.D. (Collins, Sons 
«& Co.) 

A QUARTER of a century ago Dr. Wiese, then 

a teacher at the Joachimsthalsche Gymnasium 

at Berlin, came to England to examine our 

higher school education. This Gymnasium is 
one of the very small number in Prussia which 
correspond to our great boarding-schools ; and 

Dr. Wiese, an enthusiastic educationalist, was 

anxious to compare the two systems. He 

then wrote a series of letters on the subject, 
which were translated, in 1854, by Lieut. 

Arnold, son of the late head master of Rugby. 

A second series of letters now follows a second 

visit of Dr. Wiese, who in the mean time has 

served for more than twenty years as one of 
the Minister's assessors in the Central Edu- 
cational Department at Berlin. The great 


interest which Dr. Wiese takes in English 
matters is shown by his return to our country 
at the close of a long official life, to re-examine 
his former impressions, and to inquire some- 
what more widely into the state of education 


in England as a whole. The book is both 
readable and suggestive; it conveys the 
mature opinions of an unusually well-qualified 
judge, who certainly has no prejudice against 
English habits and institutions, rather, on the 
contrary, a strong admiration for much which 
he thinks excellent in them. 

It is interesting to note the change, rather 
of spirit than of judgment, which is to be 
found in the last series of letters. In the first, 
Dr. Wiese unquestionably regards English 
education in a brighter light than in the 
second series, though his criticisms do not 
essentially differ. This is partly due to the 
fact that the first volume deals mainly with 
the public schools, and of these chiefly with 
Rugby, when the impress of Arnold was still 
new; and no one can doubt that the public 
schools, whatever may be their sins of omission 
and commission, do produce a peculiar type 
of character which has its special value. The 
earnestness and sense of responsibility which 
were developed under Arnold especially charmed 
Dr. Wiese ; and he more than once expressed 
his sense of the wisdom with which Arnold 
laid the basis of a religious character in the 
man by not unduly developing religious sen- 
timents in the boy. Dr. Wiese was never 
tired of eulogizing the manliness found at our 
rxblic schools. He then wrote: “The English 
public schools, without exception—with all 
their undeniable shortcomings—yet do know 
how to guard and to strengthen in the rising 
generation the germ of future manhood”; nay 
even that “‘what they have neglected, and do 
neglect, is amply compensated by that which 
they have done and are still doing.” Of 
German schools at the same time he wrote 
despondently. He thought that it could not 





be altogether denied that they had “ forgotten 
their business of education.” He thought the 
higher German schools far in advance of the 
English in the knowledge which they con- 
veyed ; but that the English education was 
more effective, because it imparted the better 
education for life. Elsewhere he complained 
of the encyclopedic tendency of the German 
schools, whereby simplicity and coherence of 
ideas were lost, and, still more, the capacity of 
observing. This danger, he observed, perhaps 
with unconscious satire, “the English schools 
have hitherto avoided by confining themselves 
to very little.” But though the English scholar 
knew less than the German, his knowledge 
was a more practical power; the two systems 
exhibited the contrast between skill and 
science, between Adnnen and Wissen. He 
almost reprehended the straining after ideal 
perfection, the struggle for Wissenschaft as 
an end in itself, which left no room for more 
practical pursuits. In England, he said, it 
would be impossible to find a teacher devoting 
himself to philology alone, or one in whose 
mind and affections philology occupied the first 
place, and his church and country only the 
second ; on the contrary, these two, as a matter 
of course, held the first place, and served as a 
foundation for all besides. In this estimate 
we see the shadow of Arnold projected over 
all England; but, exaggerated though it be, 
it deserves notice as the impression made on a 
very intelligent observer by the highest type 
of an English school. It should be observed 
that he never saw Arnold himself. He even 
thought it fortunate that the desire for Govern- 
ment control for the public schools, which 
was beginning to be felt, was not easy to 
realize in England. 

The point of view is much changed in the 
new series. Dr. Wiese was then a school- 
master; he has since been a Minister of 
Instruction. Organization has become more 
valuable in his eyes. But still we must praise 
the supreme good sense with which he recog- 
nizes that law should limit itself to the outline, 
and leave the details of instruction to be 
arranged according to the special character and 
development of the different schools. In re- 
ferring again to the overburdening of pupils, 
which is frequently complained of in some 
German schools, he looks for the cure, not 
to legislation, but to ‘ pedagogy ”—the still 
infant science of education. It is just in our 
trust to legislation, in our new elementary 
education, that he thinks we are wrong in 
England. We have gone too much into 
detail, into matters which, “‘from their very 
nature, must remain in the living flow of 
development.” In fact, he holds that nothing 
should be made law but that which has already 
been fixed by habit: a very English doctrine, 
which, however, need not be pushed to the 
extreme of making bad habits a law to our- 
selves. This clear vision of what law can do 
and what it cannot, shows how exaggerated 
are the descriptions with which we frequently 
meet of the bureaucratic spirit of the Prussian 
Ministry of Education. From such an ob- 
server we are disposed to accept at their full 
worth suggestions for the better organization 
of the English school system, from the ele- 
mentary school to the University. 

It cannot, however, be doubted that there 
is another cause for the changed tone in the 
references to German education in the book 





now before us. The German Empire of 1876 
is not the Prussia of 1850. The praise of 
Wissenschaft may be sung now by a German 
Minister of Education as well as by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. After Sadowa and Sedan 
we feel that the Prussians are educated to some 
practical purpose. 

Dr. Wiese still finds much to praise (though 
rather less enthusiastically) in the moral train- 
ing of our schools. In the instruction and its 
methods he finds much to criticize. Especially 
he dislikes the somewhat haphazard arrange. 
ment of a boy’s studies. The plan of work in 
Germany is fixed for all the higher schools by 
government authority. In each school there 
are six classes through which a boy passes by 
regular steps in a course of nine years. The 
number of hours allotted to each subject in each 
form is fixed by the same authority, though 
some power to modify is conceded to each school. 
Thus it is required that in the highest class 
of a gymnasium (the equivalent of our classical 
school) eight hours a week should be given to 
Latin, six to Greek, three to German, two to 
French, four to mathematics, three to history 
and geography, two to natural science, and two 
to religious instruction. The same subjects, 
or nearly the same, are taught in all the lower 
forms, though the number of hours devoted 
to each naturally varies much ; Greek is com- 
menced after two years’ schooling, and drawing 
is taughtin the lower classes. Socontinuous and 
systematic a course is probably given in nene 
of our schools. With us different subjects are 
taken at different times of a boy’s school-life ; 
a good deal of alternative work is allowed; 
whilst some subjects, notoriously history and 
geography, are much neglected. It may be 
thought that the German system is too Pro- 
crustean ; and there can be ao doubt that great 
results have been attained by the perfect 
freedom of English schoolmasters. Yet we 
feel sure that the balance is in favour of the 
German system. Good teaching can prevent 
the monotony of work and the want of interest 
which are apt to be produced by the uniformity 
of the Prussian method. Good teachers alone can 
make our system at all successful. Now there 
is no reason to believe that good teachers are 
fewer in Germany than in England. Certainly 
far more pains are taken to make them good. 
It seems, too, that in some German schools a 
day is granted each week to the older boys to be 
devoted to their own special studies; there 
can be no better sign of a healthy love of work 
than this. Of course our schoolboys would 
devote the day to cricket. 

Our education by examination and prizes is 
deservedly censured, though with the polite 
remark that “the present mania for examina- 
tion is an excess of English energy.” Dr. 
Wiese found one school where there were no 
fewer than forty-four examinations for the 
highest class from the 17th of June to the 
22nd of July! These ‘‘ examinations” must 
surely have been parts of two or three large 
ones, but even so this energy seems more 
Chinese than English. He thinks our com- 
petitive examinations for India and the Civil 
Service a mistake, but though their “ insuffi- 
ciency has been clearly proved,” he does not 
suppose that they will be given up. He grants 
that the examinations established throughout 
the country by the Universities and the 
College of Preceptors have been a useful 
stimulus in many places. But he is clearly 
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of opinion that in our incessant examining 
for exhibitions, scholarships, and fellowships, 
the loss is more than the gain. ‘The quiet 
course of instruction is disturbed; a wrong 
motive for study is persistently fostered in- 
stead of a right one ; and the interest in work 
is prematurely exhausted. All this is no 
more than we have been saying of ourselves 
for many a year, and though Dr. Wiese says 
that our present system of prizes and rewards 
should be reformed, his suggestion how this 
should be done will seem to many absurd, 
and to every one premature. School and 
University scholarships should be awarded, he 
says, not by competitive examination, but ac- 
cording to the judgment of the staff of teachers. 
As a matter of fact, scholarships are given so 
in Germany, to those who need them most by 
their narrow means, and are also most dis- 
tinguished by diligence and good conduct. 
This was once the case in England. How far 
are we removed from so sane a mind when 
the first idea which Dr. Wiese’s suggestion 
calls up is the suspicion of jobbery? In the 
end some simplification of our yearly increas- 
ing load of examination may be brought about. 
But the end is not yet. 

Certainly to the wearied English teacher no- 
thing can seem more beautiful or simple than 
the German Abiturienten-Examen, when com- 
pared with the multitudinous outbreaks of Eng. 
lish energy. This examination is held at the 
schools at the end of the nine years’ course. 
The examiners are partly teachers in the school, 
partly official experts. The examination is 
partly written, partly oral; the subjects are 
cognate to the ordinary work of the school, 
and require no special preparation. The 


certificate gained thereby is the sole passport 
to the Universities, and, therefore, to the 
learned professions, and to the career of edu- 


cation. It is (as it is called) the proof of 
“maturity,” as good a proof as is obtained 
(with what infinite labour of examiners and 
examinees) by our B.A. examinations, to 
which this German examination really corre- 
sponds. After it is passed, the student at the 
German University enters upon the scientific 
study of that which is to be his future work 
in life. With this well-ordered system con- 
trast our English “jumble and dislocation” ! 
We have no wish to throw more stones at 
ourselves than Dr. Wiese does; indeed, we 
think that he hardly does justice to the amount 
of higher education received at the Universities 
by the more special prosecution of the old 
school studies. The idea of a University is 
so different in the two countries that it is 
difficult even for the fairest observer to be 
quite judicial, and Dr. Wiese’s knowledge (at 
least of Cambridge) is less exact than we 
generally find it. But if we could begin from 
the beginning, can there be any doubt that 
we should adopt the German system and not 
our own! Only those will say,““No” who can 
see no good in anything un-English. 

It would seem that the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge School Examinations (now established 
about four years) could do the work of the 
Abiturienten-Examen. But as yet they are far 
from doing so. They are, indeed, generally 
passed by boys at the end of their school 
course, and they require no very special pre- 
paration. But here the resemblance ter- 
minates. They are conducted by examiners— 
often not very experienced—sent from the 





Universities : and these (not the schoolmaster) 
practically award the exhibitions. But there 
is another and more important difference. 
They are not in any direct way compulsory. 
Any one can enter the Universities without 
passing them. Indeed, their present standard, 
which is not unreasonably high, would ensure 
the “ plucking” of a third of the freshmen in 
any year. If these examinations (perhaps in a 
slightly modified form) could by degrees be 
made compulsory, a real link would be formed 
between school and university training: and 
the Universities would be freed from holding 
their own childish Preliminary Examinations, 
Those boys who are not members of any 
school could be admitted in special cases to 
the examination ; as indeed is now done, both 
with us and in Germany: but the number of 
such outsiders is rare—40 as against 1,765 in 
one year, according to Mr. Matthew Arnold. 

It would be interesting, but it is difficult, 
to ascertain whether the German or English 
schools turn out the better scholars. We have 
a natural belief that we compensate deficient 
knowledge by superior quality: and from Dr. 
Wiese’s first book such a conclusion seemed 
reasonable. Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his official 
report on German schools, thought that the 
scholarship was about equal, but that the 
German boys read more than ours do, ¢,4., all 
Homer, and that they know decidedly more 
of the matter of what they read; the subject 
is treated more from its literary side. On the 
other hand, he allowed us superior elegance in 
composition. Dr. Wiese, in this book, prac- 
tically agrees, though he is critical even of our 
Latin prose, and we fear justly. But we find 
from him that many classical authors who are 
commonly read with us, are not read in Ger- 
man schools: he mentions schylus, Aris- 
tophanes, Theocritus, Ovid, Lucretius, Plautus, 
Terence, and Juvenal. Some of these, we 
infer, are excluded on moral grounds. 

Our want of special training for our higher 
schoolmasters is naturally pointed out by Dr. 
Wiese. The work of the government for the 
elementary schools has his warm approval. 
He would have established an examining com- 
mission for all schoolmasters empowered to 
grant certificates, as inGermany. The subject 
is a very difficult one. Applications are being 
made by the head masters, and also by the 
College of Preceptors to the Universities to 
move in this matter. But it does not seem 
that there is any special fitness in the Univer- 
sities for the work. Even in Germany we 
gatherfrom Mr. Matthew Arnold that the Semi- 
narien, or training schools, are not regarded as 
working well. The Probejahr, or prentice-year, 
would, unquestionably, be more efficacious. 
But how many teachers are there at once able 
and willing to undertake the necessary super- 
intendence ? 

We have not left ourselves room to dwell 
on nearly all the interesting points in this 
very suggestive book. We will end by 
quoting a passage which shows Dr. Wiese’s 
sense of humour. Many of us have seen a 
similar “‘Speech Day” performance :— 

“T remember the following occurrence in a 
middle-class school : the hall was densely crowded 
with an interested assemblage ; when the chair- 
man appeared, and had been received with great 
applause, one of the gentlemen on the platform 
directed the attention of the assembly to the great 
honour which the chairman conferred upon the 
school by coming among them to distribute the 





prizes, and added that the fact of such a man 
undertaking the duty was the best proof of the 
excellence of the school and its distinguished 
merits. This was followed by a general clapping 
of hands, especially on the part of the pupils. 
After the distribution of the prizes, another gentle- 
man, in accordance with the formal English 
custom, proposed a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, and this being immediately seconded, the 
head master of the institution expressed his grati- 
tude, and at the same time mentioned the distinc- 
tions gained by the pupils who had already left 
the school. What else could the chairman do but 
reply by praising the school?” 
What, indeed ? 








Egypt as It Is. By J. C. M‘Coan. 
Map. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 
The Khedive’s Egypt ; or, the Old House of 
Bondage under New Masters. By Edwin 
de Leon. With Illustrations. (Sampson 

Low & Co.) 

Ecypt has always had an interest for the 
nations of Europe from its connexion with 
the old-world stories recorded in Holy Writ 
and its antiquities appertaining to that and 
later history. To this country, however, at 
the present time it has a more special and 
individual interest from the extent of its 
indebtedness to a large section of our country- 
men, and to the fact that its prosperity, to 
the extent of preserving its independence of 
Western Powers is, further, a necessity to the 
well-being and development, if not existence, 
of our Indian Empire. 

It is to this more selfish interest that the 
two works which we notice this week most 
directly appeal, as they both deal with econo- 
mics rather than sentiment, with the condition 
of the country as it is, moral, intellectual and 
commercial, not with its ancient civilization 
now existing only in those monuments which 
alone have been objects of interest to the 
majority of travellers in the country. In truth 
there is, as is claimed by Mr. M‘Coan in his 
Preface, “almost a virgin corner in this wide 
field of book-making on Egypt.” Speaking 
generally of the two volumes we must accord 
the preference to ‘Egypt as It Is,’ showing as 
it does great labour and care in the collection 
of information, and lucidity in the manner in 
which it is imparted to the reader. There are 
some instances in which those who run may 
not be able to read, as in the chapter on 
“Commerce,” at page 162, where figures relat- 
ing to its increase necessitate a reference to 
the table at page 171, before the reader can 
grasp the author's meaning, but these are the 
exception, not the rule. 

Mr. De Leon’s work, ‘The Khedive’s 
Egypt,’ on the other hand, may, and very 
likely will, be more popular with many readers, 
for the reason that it is more descriptive 
and is content to deal with generalities 
founded to a great extent on hearsay rather 
than with precise and accurate detail. There 
is, however, much that is interesting, and which 
will well repay perusal, as, for example, his 
account of Mehemet Ali, Said Pacha and the 
present Khedive. It is impossible to notice 
the many subjects of interest of which both 
authors speak, and we must content ourselves 
therefore by drawing attention to those 
chapters which seem to us more especially 
interesting at the present moment. 

The great problem the Khedive has to solve 
is how to meet the enormous interest on his 
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loans as arranged by Messrs. Goschen and 
Joubert, and yet enable the country to pursue 
the course of progress upon which it has entered. 
Both writers devote a chapter to the finances 
of the country, both bring prominently to 
notice the extraordinary increase there has 
been in its trade export and import, and the 
relatively small amount the Government has 
received as the product of its loans—according 
to Mr. De Leon hardly one half of the amount 
fixed by the decree of November last, viz., 
80,393,000, on which he states the Khedive 
has already paid, in repayment of capital and 
interest, over 31,000,000/., and of which Mr. 
M‘Coan remarks, “the scandalously usurious 
terms on which many of these have been in- 
curred.” And further, both remark that 
although there has heen without doubt much 
“wasteful” expenditure, the country can boast, 
as a set off against its debt, of public works 
to a very large amount. But on this point we 
prefer to quote Mr. M‘Coan’s own words :— 

“The public works of Egypt are so numerous 
and important that a mere catalogue of those con- 
structed during the present reign would go far to 
account for the recent great development of both 
its trade and its debt. The correlation, indeed, 
of these three chief factors in the situation has 
been so close that it is not easy to say which 
among them has been cause and which effect; for 
while railways and canals rank for the most part 
first in order of time, the rapidly reacting growth 
of trade has forced on the extension of both at a 
rate which, in its turn, would have been impos- 
sible but for the borrowed capital represented by 
the debt. That some—not to say much—of this 
last has been wastefully expended is not to be 
denied ; but the aggregate of railways, irrigating 
canals, docks, harbours, lighthouses and telegraphs 
—nearly the whole of which are already reproductive 
—still exceeds in value the entire nett proceeds of 
the Egyptian foreign loaus. The Suez Canal, 
usury to loan mongers, improvident administra- 
tion, and black mail to Constantinople, quite suf- 
ficiently explain the large surplus of the present 
public debt.” 

With reference to the present arrangement, 
as concluded by Messrs. Goschen and Joubert, 
both authorities agree in thinking that, whilst 
it was apparently the best that could be done 
under the circumstances, the country cannot 
bear the strain of the present rate of interest, 
and consider that it must be reduced from 7 
to 5 per cent. This question is a vital one 
for the country, and upon it depends much 
more than the security and payment of the 
bondholders, although even in their interest 
such a reduction would seem advisable. Put- 
ting aside the contingency of a bad Nile, 
another murrain among the cattle, the last of 
which is estimated to have cost 5,000,000/,, 
or other unforeseen calamity, Mr. M‘Coan 
considers, speaking of the present arrange- 
ment,— 

* As, however, besides the Moukabala and the 
Village Annuities, about 2,000,000/. of land-tax 
will also then [1886] be lost to the Treasury, the 
reduction thus ingeniously effected will not be 
sufficient ; and, unless the deficit be met by an 
increase of revenue (which is possible, but not 
certain), there will be nothing for it but to accept 
then what had better been accepted now—a 
uniform interest of 5 per cent. all round.” 

But going back to what are the more vital 
questions for the government, how does this 
heavy strain affect in the mean time the mate- 
rial advancement of the country and condition 
of its people? To begin with, that increase 
of revenue ‘‘(which is possible, but not certain)” 





would seem mainly to depend on the reclama- 
tion of desert lands, of which there is, accord- 
ing to Mr. M‘Coan, about a million (and in 
another place two millions) feddans available, 
requiring only “ extended irrigation, moderate 
working capital, and a better use of the 
existing labour supply to yield as large return 
as any equal acreage now under cultivation.” 

Here, however, the Khedive is at once met 

by the difficulty of want of means, and this 
want affects not only the increase of revenue, 
but lies at the root of the present condition of 
the Fellaheen. Not only is extended irrigation 
and moderate working capital required, but 
there is the question of labour. How is that 
to be supplied? Mr. De Leon says that Egypt 
is sparsely populated even for its area of 
already cultivated land, and speaks of the 
attention of the Khedive having been directed 
by thoughtful Europeans in the country to 
the importation of Coolie labour. Mr. M‘Coan 
says— 
“that the idea of importing Coolies has been 
mooted, but the suggestion has not found favour 
with the Khedive—for the probable reason that 
he well knows there are fellahs enough for every 
agricultural want of the country, if only the heavy 
tax of corvées were put an end to, if the conscrip- 
tion were reduced at least one half, and if hand- 
labour in irrigation were replaced by cheap wind 
or steam-driven machinery.” 

It is not, then, that labour is actually short 
in the country, but that it is wastefully ex- 
pended. In fact, Mr..De Leon admits, in 
another portion of his work from that already 
quoted from, that its population is denser than 
that of Belgium. 

It is, of course, impossible to speak with 
certainty without some data as to the cost of 
the cheap machinery suggested by Mr. 
M‘Coan, but, on the face of it, it would 
appear bad political economy to attempt to 
raise exports by introducing more labour and 
consequently more mouths to take toll of it, 
if, by any means, the same result can be 
obtained with the material already at your 
command. There is, besides, the condition of 
the present population to be considered. 
All authorities agree in the fact that the 
Fellaheen are taxed to the utmost. 

According to Mr. De Leon (p. 326),— 

“Roughly stated, five millions and a half of 
Egyptian fellahs pay, in direct and indirect taxes, 
(besides extraordinary calls, such as war tax and 
private pickings), a total of near seven millions of 
pounds sterling per annum.” 

And the picture drawn by him of their condi- 
tion is pitiable in the extreme (p. 242). 

Mr. M‘Coan’s opinion, although we believe 
that he takes too hopeful a view of the situa- 
tion, is bad enough. He estimates the positive 
taxation of the year to amount to twenty-five 
shillings per head of the population, and 
adds :— 

“ Tndeed, the strain in this direction has reached 
a point beyond which, for some years, at least, to 
come it cannot be safely carried..... It may be 
doubted, indeed, whether under the humane and 
more equitable system of assessment and collection 
which has been recently introduced, last year’s 
aggregate of receipts will be even maintained.” 

Nobody, indeed, can read these books with- 
out realizing the fact that, in the interests of 
the country and people, the condition of the 
lower orders must be improved, either by 
remission of taxation, or by the introduction 
of machinery, placing time at their disposal to 








utilize more advantageously their capital, i/ 
est, labour. The moral no less than the materia] 
improvement of the people requires this. Here 
again, however, the Government is met by the 
difficulty of want of means. 

It is true that immense strides have been 

made in the spread of education, owing to the 
persistent efforts of the Khedive in this direction, 
assisted by charitable foreign efforts, as Miss 
Whately’s, the American Missions, and others, 
the present level attained being 2} per cent. 
of the population receiving primary education 
as against 2 per cent. in Russia, and 24 per 
cent. in Portugal. Still, these efforts have 
been— 
“confined thus far to the cities, and have not yet 
been generally extended into the country, where 
the rural population, who need it most, might avail 
themselves of the benefits of instruction in some- 
thing more than the Koran, free of cost.” 
(‘ Khedive’s Egypt,’ p. 272). 

This will show how inadequate is the 

40,0002. spent by Government on education, 
when we consider that much of this amount 
is absorbed by the board and clothing of 
pauper pupils, and so does not represent out- 
lay on pure teaching. And even then, to use 
Mr. De Leon’s words,— 
“will education alone suffice to correct imperfect 
moral and social home training, and the absence 
not only of the comforts, but even of the neces- 
saries and decencies of life on the part of children 
born and living in such environments as those 
which surround the Egyptian fellah ?” 

As we have said before, the vital question 
in Egypt is finance, whether, in fact, the whole 
country and its patient industrious population 
are to be sacrificed to the interests of the 
foreign bondholders. 

There are two other questions- which will 
specially interest thoughtful minds: First, 
judicial reform. No one doubts the injustice 
and inconvenience of the “ capitulations.” It 
is, however, too long a subject to enter upon 
within the limits of a review, and we refer our 
readers to the able letter of Nubar Pasha to 
the Khedive, which Mr. De Leon has done well 
to print (p. 305). With reference to the re- 
forms lately instituted, no man can say more 
at present than that they promise well. Such 
a radical change cannot be effected by a stroke 
of the pen, depending as it must, to a great 
extent, on public confidence, the growth of 
which is always slow, but of which Mr. 
M‘Coan is sanguine.— 

“There can be little doubt that the confidence 
thus felt will continue to be justified, and that in 
1881 this new régime, modified as experience may 
have suggested, will permanently and exclusively 
replace the old. Egypt will then present a unique 
example of the Mussulman State governed by a 
system of laws in harmony with modern civiliza- 
tion, under the egis of which all classes of its 
population will, for the first time, enjoy equal 
justice and protection from administrative abuse. 
History will contain no grander monument of the 
reign of Ismail I.” 

Secondly, the organization of the lately 
acquired Southern Provinces and the extinc- 
tion of slavery. 

The Khedive has shown, by the wide powers 
which he has confided to Col. Gordon, that he 
is in earnest in his wish to carry out this 
humanizing work, but we must remember 
that slavery is so engrained in all the institu- 
tions of that region that, although the efforts 
of one man may do much, still, however 
able he may be, and however specially fitted 
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for the post, his success must depend very 
largely upon the development of legitimate 
trade and intercourse of those provinces with 
the civilization of Egypt proper. The progress 
of the work will, therefore, depend upon the 
amount that the Government can expend upon 
the Soudan railway, and other communications. 

In conclusion, we will add that both works 
are written with the same purpose, as the fol- 
lowing extracts will show :— 

“Written in no partisan or partial spirit, this 
book professes to give a photographic picture of 
the changes wrought in the old ‘ House of Bondage’ 
by Mehemet Ali and his successors ; and its true 
condition, social, political, and economical to-day.” 
(‘The Khedive’s Egypt,’ Preface.) 

“ How far this rapid survey of them justifies the 

friendly and hopeful estimate of the country and 
its Government with which these pages opened, 
must be left to your judgment. To this—in no 
spirit of partizanship, but of professed sympathy 
with the revival of the most interesting country in 
the world—I submit the facts and figures now put 
together.” (‘ Egypt as It Is,’ p. 375.) 
They, while admitting the Khedive’s many 
mistakes, testify to the value of much that 
le has achieved, and his desire to be a 
beneficent ruler of his people. More the 
world could hardly expect from his ante- 
cedents and surroundings. 

‘The Khedive’s Egypt,’ as we have before 
said, will probably be the more popular, and 
much interesting information is to be found in 
its pages, not claiming to be, as the author 
says, “one of those books no gentleman’s 
library should be without.” ‘ Egypt as It Is’ 
is heavier reading, going, as it does, into 
greater detail and figures, but we can recom- 
mend it to our readers as supplying a want 
which is much felt, a detailed and, so far as 
we can judge, a truthful and able account of 
the country as it isin its moral, material and 
commercial aspect. 








In Remembrance of the Honourable Sir George 
Rose, M.A. F.R.S., one of the Members of 
the Bench of the Honourable Society of the 
Middle Temple, some time Judge of the Court 
of Review, and Master in the High Court 
of Chancery. Born, May, 1782; Died, 
December, 1873. (Printed for private cir- 
culation. ) 


WueEN Beau Brummel was under the shadow 
of adversity in Caen, bankrupt in health as in 
purse, and dependent on capricious charity, one 
of the passions of his earlier life survived, even 
when his mind could scarcely pursue the 
commonest idea to its end. When living 
quite alone, and more than half imbecile, 
he dressed of an evening and set the half 
dozen chairs of his little room to receive com- 
pany who never came but in his disordered 
fancy. His friends had all died years before ; 
but he, spectral in look, sat waiting for 
spectres. When the old namesseemed to be 
announced to his listening ear, and his 
eye seemed to behold his guests gliding 
in, the ghastly shattered Beau has been de- 
scribed as rising in mock rapture to receive 
his dear duchess with delight, and leading 
favoured countesses to sofas as shadowy as 
themselves, and touching visionary lords 
familiarly upon their non-tangible shoulders, 
laughing hysterically now and then as he 
caught the deceptive ring of some old joke, 
and, last of all, breaking into childish tears 





when he awoke to a sense of the unsubstan- 
tiality of the whole vision. 

The above circumstance in the life of an 
ex-beau was recalled to memory by this book, 
containing the sayings of an ex-wit. Preced- 
ing the title-page, given above, which might be 
inscribed on a tombstone, there is a photo- 
portrait of Sir George, languidly lying in an 
easy chair, and looking pale and fatigued. And 
when we consider the witticisms, and compare 
them with those of more renowned wits, we 
do not wonder at the disappointed look of 
the Chairman of the Law Fire Insurance 
Society, for such Sir George was when the por- 
trait was taken. 

Sir George was the intimate friend of the 
two Smiths and of Horace Twiss, but he 
never caught the higher qualities of the wit of 
either of them. Theirs was a time when wit 
was epidemic, and it was strongly developed 
in Canning, Frere, Sydney Smith, and Lut- 
trell. These names are mentioned by the editor. 
We would add to them Lord Alvanley, whose 
good things, like Dean Mansel’s fine epigrams, 
have not been gathered together; and we 
would enter our respectful protest against the 
wrong done by the editor to Theodore Hook, 
Mahony, and Barham, who are damned with 
the very faint praise of being “ humorous 
men of an inferior type.” They certainly 
were in no degree inferior in wit or humour to 
Sir George. In his sayings, he was, no doubt, 
often happy. As an instance, we might quote 
the motto which he proposed for the Fire 
Insurance Society when he became chairman : 
“ Ex Ignibus Aurum.” Better than his wit 
was his worth. His father was a lighterman 
of Limehouse, whose affairs were the reverse 
of prosperous. The son’s chance lay in ob- 
taining a presentation to Westminster,—which 
led him to Cambridge and the Bar. There 
was a hard fight for life, but it was valiantly 
fought, and the final reward, the Mastership in 
Chancery, was an agreeable post,—little to do 
and high pay for the doing of it,—in which to 
display his wit and have it recorded by his 
admiring friends. 

In describing some of Sir George’s friends, 
the editor is not very successful. Thus, he 
says of a Mr. Mackay, that he was “a Scotch- 
man of small private means, but stone-blind,” 
which is poor compensation for the nationality. 
It reminds one of the poor curate who com- 
plained of his small curacy: ‘ But,’ said his 
rector, “you have a large family.” And this 
reminds us of one of Sir George’s happiest 
sayings. Lord Langdale, _ referring to 
the diminutive church at Langdale, said, 
“Tt is not bigger than this dining-room.” 
“No,” replied Rose, “and the living not 
half so good.” His spontaneous wit was 
best matched by Jerrold’s. For example, a 
Mr. Brockett said to him, as he overtook him 
in the street, “I thought it was you, walking 
so fast.” “ Ah! you know the rose by the 
stalk!” was the rejoinder. Some of the puns 
are as poor as a mere pun can be; others are 
not in very good taste; a few are droll. Among 
the latter was his reply to a friend who ex- 
pressed pity for some undertaker’s men, on 
duty on asevere winter’sday. ‘Poor fellows,” 
said the friend, “they must be frozen!” 
“Frozen, my dear friend, they are mutes, not 
liquids.” There was grace in the comment 
he made on being introduced to two sisters, 
Mary and Louise: “Aye, Marte Louise, the 





sweetest pear I know.” None of those who 
were the cause of his joking seems to have 
been ready with a reply. When the invalid 
Archdeacon Robinson was taking brandy and 
potash-water, ‘‘I see,” said Rose, “ Ignes 
suppositos cineri doloso.” Happy enough ; 
but the Archdeacon might have replied that 
he drank “Sobria supposita pocula victor aqua.” 
Rose suggested that Lord Brougham’s motto, 
“Pro Rege, Lege, Grege,” suggested an 
erratum, and should be read, “Pro ‘ Rege,’ 
lege ‘Grege.’” Rose’s epigrams are too well 
known for us to reprint them, except, perhaps, 
the least known, yet not the least sparkling. 
At a dinner of lawyers at Greenwich, Mr. 
Justice Bayley was in the chair. At dessert, 
as the wine was rapidly going round, he in- 
formed the company that, as it was necessary 
to secure the safety of such excellent fellows, 
he had ordered an omnibus to be at the door 
at ten o'clock, to convey them to town. Sir 
George almost immediately said :— 

The Grecian of old bade his comrades entwine 

The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s vine : 

Which our excellent Chairman interpreteth thus,— 

Begin with a Banquet and end with a Buss. 

Is the editor sure this is Rose’s? We are 
quite sure that the epigram (p. 26) ‘On the 
Surplice Question’ is not. It is only one 
verse of an epigram in two stanzas by Hood, 
and may be found in Moxon’s collection of 
Hood’s works (1876), p. 246 of the comic 
poems. 

As was to be expected, many of the best 
witticisms here are technical, and are none the 
worse for a professional flavour. Here is an 
example or two. When one of his clerks in 
the Master’s Office had lost his overcoat, and 
was angry at the loss, the Master quieted him 
with the remark,—“ If the suit’s defective we 
can’t proceed.” Of a joker whose jest failed 
in the telling, Rose said, ‘Don’t you see? 
He has tried a joke but reserved the point.” 
Hearing of a picture, ‘Elijah, fed by the 
Ravens,’ being given as part of some security, 
Rose remarked that it was “the first instance 
on record of an accommodation bill.” And 
when, suffering with cold in one eye, he went 
out, and was asked how Lady Rose allowed 
it, he answered that he was out jure marite 
(my right eye). Much better was his answer 
to his rector, who was asking him his opinion 
as to having prayers daily in the church. Rose 
had no objection, but hoped that service in his 
own house would be considered good service. 
And again, on Sir John Rolt complimenting 
him on his young looks, Sir George put his 
hand to his head, and said, — “ This d—d 
poll may not disclose the fact, but,” opening 
kis mouth, “this Indenture witnesseth.” 

With all its entertainment, the book is a 
melancholy book. Those named in it, of late so 
full of life and works and important projects, 
are now mere shadows. They are less, only the 
memory of shadows. Sir George has left nothing 
else behind him but a good name and these 
jokes, except two volumes on the bankruptcy 
laws. His namesakes, and partly contempo- 
raries, father and son, successive clerks in Par- 
liament, the George Roses of the last and 
present century, have left more tokens of work, 
and are oftener to be met with in contemporary 
memoirs. However, between the paper in Mac- 
millan and the present editor of Sir George’s 
witticisms, the humourist bids fair to be better 
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the Navy, whose Diaries and Correspondence 
(2 vols.) were published in 1859, by the Rev. 
Leveson Vernon Harcourt. 








The Science of Language. By Abel Hove- 
lacque. Translated by A. H. Keane, B.A. 
Library of Contemporary Science. (Chap- 
man «& Hall.) 


Tus is a translation of the first work of a 
new French series of popular scientific works. 
The high character of the series, and also its 
bias, may be inferred from the names of some 
of its writers, eg. P. Broca, Ch. Martins, 
C. Vogt, &c. The English publishers apn- 
nounce that the present volume will be fol- 
lowed immediately by others on anthropology 
and biology. If they are like their precursor, 
they will be clear and well written, somewhat 
polemical, and nobly contemptuous of oppo- 
nents. 

M. Hovelacque, the editor of the Revue de 
Linguistique, is essentially an anthropologist. 
The science of language is for him essentially 
a physical science, as it was declared to be by 
Schleicher, a philologist whose undoubted 
merits have, we cannot help thinking, been 
somewhat unduly magnified by M. Hovelacque 
on the ground of this agreement. The old 
statement that languages are like plants, that 
they are born, grow, decay, and perish, is 
reproduced here in Schleicher’s own language 
and with his own illustration, but no further 
evidence is given for it. There is no mixed 
language—we agree ; but the borrowing of new 
elements greatly “hastens or promotes the life 
of a language,” as is illustrated by a comparison 
of English (whose course has been singularly 
rapid) with Icelandic. In plain words, Eng- 
lish has let nearly all its inflexions die, and, 
according to M. Hovelacque, when all are gone, 
as they soon may be, we should apparently 
regard its life as done—a fact which we doubt. 
The whole doctrine of Schleicher requires 
much modification. Botany and philology 
present curious and instructive analogies; but, 
for all that, philology cannot be classed as 
a purely physical science ; no more than it is, 
what Prof. Whitney, in American fashion, 
calls it, an “institution.” M. Hovelacque 
would draw a clear line between philology, the 
science of language, as a natural science, and 
linguistics, the study of special languages, as an 
historical science. (We are obliged to follow 
the translator in inverting the French terms : 
of course, to a Frenchman “la linguistique” 
is our philology, while “la philologie” corre- 
sponds to our linguistics.) This distinction he 
thinks very important. No doubt it is im- 
portant to remember that there is a supreme 
science of language distinct from and above 
all special philologies. But the coincidence of 
the subject-matter makes any hard line 
between the studies impracticable. We have, 
say, the language of the ‘ Iliad’ ; and this we 
know historically, and we might know it, 
apart from sundry difficulties in transmission, 
if every other Aryan language had disappeared. 
Similarly we know the language of Demo- 
sthenes, and the language of Theocritus, all of 
them historically. But, even before the days of 
comparative philology, the mere Greek scholar 
did something in the way of comparing these 
different kinds of Greek ; and it was by the 
study of similar divergences in cognate 
languages that comparative philology became 





possible. Then, when comparative philology 
has established its great principles, these are 
worked out in their special development in the 
same old languages. There is hardly one dis- 
tinguished special philologist left now who is 
not in some sense a comparative philologist. 
Therefore we think M. Hovelacque’s distinc- 
tion practically useless. 

Next we are told, both philology and lin- 
guistics must be kept distinct from “ etymo- 
logy.” This is a terrible bugbear to M. 
Hovelacque. Hear what he calls it: ‘“‘a mass 
of fictions and delusions —an_ intellectual 
trifling—a constant defiance of the most 
rudimentary principles of method, and most 
frequently of the first elements of common 
sense.” This is really very bad; how will 
Curtius and some others, held to be able 
etymologists, ever hold up their heads again ? 
Tremblingly we inquire what the particular 
sins of etymology are. We find that this 
“pretended science” identifies words of 
similar sound in different languages ; such as 
German dhnlich and Greek dvddoyos! or com- 
pares poppy) with forma, on the assumption 
that consonants have changed place! M. 
Hovelacque knows something of the writings 
of scientific etymologists—at least he quotes 
their books ; and the difference between their 
work and that of the people who could once 
have indulged in such idiotic guesses as he 
gives here is as well known as the difference 
between that, say, of Lachmann and of Haver- 
camp. To give such a description of 
“etymology” as this is at once childish and 
libellous. 

‘*Man is man in virtue of articulate speech.” 
This aphorism heads an interesting chapter, in 
which we are told how man first arose on 
earth. Before him was the “precursor of 
man,” the maker of chipped flints in old geo- 
logical periods. This precursor had all the 
undeveloped germs of reason and emotion— 
like the brutes—but as yet a particular portion 
of his brain had not been developed to the 
extent of connecting ideas with symbols of 
those ideas, and so producing speech. 
length this moment came—or rather (we 


understand) different moments in different | 


parts of the earth—at which this point in the 
precursor’s development was attained: he 
spoke—and he was man. Other precursors 
were less lucky, broke down in their progress, 
and, in fact, retrograded, leaving us their 
representatives in the anthropoid apes. This 
doctrine ingeniously avoids the difficulty of 
the gap between man and the ape. The ape, 
as we know him, never became man ; the pre- 
cursor did; and no doubt the precursor was 
much more like Mr. Disraeli’s angel. The only 
new point, so far as we know, is the argument 
from the defined seat of the faculty of speech 
—in the left hemisphere of the brain, because 
in this part a lesion is almost always found 
after death in men who have suffered from 
aphasia. The chapter will hardly convince 
any one who is not already persuaded. 

Next we pass to the serious business 
of the book—the enumeration of the dif- 


ferent families of speech on the earth, under | 
the three well-known heads, isolating, agglu- | 
A tolerably full | 
account is given of the most typical members | 


tinative, and inflectional. 


of each, as of Chinese in the first group, the 
Dravidian languages, Magyar, Turk, and 
Basque, under the second, and the more im- 


At | 


| portant European languages under the third, 
Both the phonetic peculiarities of these lan- 
guages, and the surviving literature of those that 
are dead, are rapidly but very fairly described, 
Sometimes the illustrations will not be found 
very clear by those who know nothing of the 
language discussed: e.y., when in some 
agglutinative language a single letter, as x or t, 
is added to express the equivalent of a case 
or number in an inflectional language, it cer- 
tainly is not made clear why such an element 
differs from a true inflection; for it cannot 
be used independently to express anything. 
And when it is said that the “so-called cases” 
of the Finnic differ from the “true” Aryan 
cases, because they are twelve or twenty in 
number, we feel that a new and quite unsatis- 
factory standard is being set up of what is 
a case, and what is not. The truth is that 
probably all agglutinative languages show 
some examples of incipient inflection. There 
is no impassable barrier at any time between 
the two principles of formation. We find 
in the account of the American languages a 
rather long and not very clear discussion of the 
nature of polysynthetism and incorporation : 
eventually it is decided that polysynthetism 
(i.e. the mixing together of the different 
words composing a statement, so that the com- 
ponent parts are utterly mutilated) is only a 
later form of incorporation, belonging to the 
historical stage of a language, not to its 
development. It is probably well to have 
distinct terms for the two phenomena. A 
short section is given to Accadian, which M. 
Hovelacque prefers to call Sumerian. How- 
ever, he is sceptical about it, and adduces M. 
Halévy as an authority against it ; though he 
allows that Halévy’s arguments are nowise 
convincing. M. Renan is also brought forward, 
to admit the existence of this “ancient under- 
lying Babylonish culture,” but to refuse to 
believe that it can have been due to “ Turkish, 
Finnic, or Hungarian races—races that have 
scarcely ever been able to do aught but 
destroy, and who have never created a civili- 
zation of their own.” The truth of what M. 
| Renan says is undeniable. But we are not 
aware that any one has attributed Accadian to 
the Turks; although Mr. Sayce has given 
good grounds for believing that the Accadian 
is a language of the same form as Turkish. 
| No doubt, as M. Hovelacque next points out 
| with some vigour, it is unwise to give a 
| common name, Turanian, to all agglutinative 
| languages, for this implies an identity of roots, 
not merely of formative principles, which is 
very far from being proved. 
| The account of the European languages is 
| more full than that of the others, and is clear 
| and good. The origin of the Romance lan- 
| guages is especially good: and the concluding 
sections on the original seat of the Aryan 
| language are sensible. There is one phonetic 
| doctrine laid down confidently which we do 
not remember to have seen before—viz., that 
| the change from Aryan a to zor wu is a dis- 
tinct inflection, which gives an active force to 
elements previously passive ; ¢. 7., that ma-ta= 
thought, the thing thought of, becomes active 
when changed to ma-ti=thinking. This in- 
genious idea demands more proof. 
A short final chapter restates the doctrine of 
the original plurality of speech, and by con- 
sequence, according to one author, of the 
independent origin of the great families of 
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men. He holds that philology proves this : we 
must hold that it can prove neither that there 
was one original stock, nor yet that there were 
many. Several of our author's views in this 
part are attacked by the translator, either in 
notes or in bracketed sections. He has 
done his work throughout with care and 
success. 











Notes on Fish and Fishing. By J. J. Manley, 

M.A. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

YARRELL in his ‘ History of British Fishes,’ 
tells a story of a judge, during the Assizes at 
Carlisle, purchasing what he supposed to be a 
new kind of fish, called allmacks by their 
catcher, and being much disappointed when at 
dinner they turned out to be gudgeons, 
miller’s thumbs, breams, and other common 
fish. Then he learned that in the Cumber- 
land dialect allmacks meant “all sorts, what 
one can catch.” Mr. Manley’s book much 
resembles the epicurean judge’s dish of all- 
macks. It contains jottings on almost every 
point connected with fish and fishing. Most 
British fishes, except the salmon and the eel— 
these being omitted, oddly enough, because 
the one was too lofty a subject to be treated 
at the beginning of desultory notes, and no 
space was left for the other at their end—the 
senses and names of fish, fishing as a sport 
and asa fine art, Thames angling, the litera- 
ture and gastronomic value of fish—all this and 
much more is comprised in this volume. 
Indeed, it would be difficult for any one in 
the remotest degree interested in the subject 
of fish, to open these pages without finding 
something to his taste. The rapid growth of 
angling as a pastime of late years has often 
been noticed, and few people are so fond of 
recounting their doughty deeds as anglers. 
Hence the number of books on angling which 
have recently seen the light. If, as Mr. Manley 
informs us that there are no less than 500 
persons in the United Kingdom who make a 
point of buying every fresh addition to the 
literature of angling, there seems no immediate 
prospect of the stream ceasing to flow. Many 
of his jottings, it is true, are trite enough, 
many more are expressed in that curious 
dialect, half slang, half verbal allusion, which 
does duty with so many people for facetious- 
ness, But the book’s merits, as a suggestive 
manual for fishermen, far outweigh its faults. 
We cannot find that its author has often 
tempted criticism, yet he is nervously afraid 
of it. He disavows all intentions of writing 
a systematic treatise, or anything more than 
“a collection of chit-chat and gossip for 
anglers,” and he timidly divides his book into 
Notes instead of Chapters, though some of 
them run to the length of thirty pages. He is 
careful to avoid needless dogmatizing ; indeed, 
hegenerally apologizes if he has so far presumed 
as to offer his own opinion. Every now and 
then, too, he flings out a sop or two to critics, 
such as the following :— 

‘* Perhaps I should be well advised to mention 
in commendatory terms some other ‘modern’ 
modern authors, as I know that more than one 
man of the angle is also a man of the pen, as wit- 
nesses current literature ; and it may chance that 
my Notes may be handed to such an one for criti- 
cism ; and I have noticed that angling authors, 
though they are credited and credit themselves 
with the utmost amount of amiability, are particu- 
larly ‘rough’ on their fellows, when they come 
into literary contact.” 





In spite of this appeal, we must arraign Mr, 
Manley for his affected style, which occasionally 
degenerates into verbose twaddle, e.g.— 

“*Perky,’ as I take it, is an epithet almost ex- 
clusively applicable to the female sex, when it has 
not transgressed a certain limit of years, and that 
it indicates a somewhat unapproachable and 
‘spinous’ little party, difficult and even disagree- 
able to handle, if handled unjudgmatically. Such 
a little party is generally associated with a certain 
compactness of beauty and form, and thus is, like 
our perch,—‘ Perky.’” 

Or, again :— 

“ Fancy any man in this latter half of the nine- 
teenth century ‘ welcoming’ his friend and ‘guest’ 
with a dish of bream! He would as surely con- 
vert him into an enemy as would the wives of our 
bosoms make the domestic mahogany to be ab- 
horred of us if they persisted in presenting us with 
‘cold mutton again’ on Sundays.” 

Nothing more speedily sickens lovers of 
English than such writing, while every page 
of this book is liberally peppered with 
inverted commas enclosing bad jokes, terms 
of sporting jargon, and the like, until even 
the eye is wearied at their perpetual in- 
trusion in the fair lines of print. Next let us 
assure him that thesilurus does not belong to the 
Esocidz (as stated at p. 192), and that Sir W. 
Scott was not “ probably,” but certainly, the 
writer of the genial essay on “ Salmonia” in 
the Quarterly Review for 1828. We have 
noticed one or two ludicrous misprints, such 
as Mr. Manley’s recapitulation of Linnzeus’s 
six classes of animated life into ‘‘ mammalia, 
birds, reptiles, ashes, insects, and worms” ; 
efiugieus for effugiens, to which must be 
charitably added ad ima medulla for ad imas 
medullas, 

The charge of cruelty usually made against 
anglers is fully discussed by Mr. Manley at 
the outset. He arrives at the conclusion that 
“the angler is quite justified in inflicting this 
cruelty (if it pleases any one to so term it) in 
the pursuit of sport,” and that the dominion 
originally given to man over every living crea- 
ture implies authority “to utilize them in 
any and every way for his benefit, and not 
merely for the purposes of food.” But this is 
simply begging thequestion. Doubtlessthesense 
of pain varies relatively with a creature’s rank 
in the scale of animated life; no one could 
maintain that a sea anemone cut in half, or a 
cold-blooded fish when haled about by a hook, 
suffers pain in the same degree as would a 
higher organization thus treated. But if the 
fish feels pain at all, a humane sportsman 
would shrink from needlessly inflicting it. 
Therefore it is difficult toagree with Mr. Manley 
in his bold dictum that the sportsman may 
utilize certain animals as he will for his plea- 
sure in the way of sport, in hunting, shooting, 
and fishing. ‘The truth is, this question can- 
not be decided in general terms. It is a case 
for each man’s conscience. The issue which 
a humane angler has to put before himself 
may be expressed as follows: fish may and 
must be caught for food ; if a secondary plea- 
sure attaches itself to the conditions under 
which they are found and captured, I am not 
grudged this, provided that I exercise no un- 
necessary cruelty in taking my quarry ; is it 
or is it not cruel for me to catch this kind of 
fish in this manner? Take the case of trout- 
fishing, for instance. Undoubtedly trout 
could be caught in a net, but even this in- 
volves a certain constraint and that sense of 





suffocation which always results when a fish, 
or a human being, is removed from its native 
element. The other fair modes of capturing 
trout are by spinning either a real or an arti- 
ficial minnow, by worm fishing, and by the 
artificial fly. We certainly condemn no one 
who uses any of these three modes, but speak- 
ing for ourselves, and with an utter abhorrence 
of all cruelty to the lower animals, we are 
obliged at once to eliminate the live minnow 
and the worm. Their agonies become another 
factor to be added to the sufferings of the fish. 
The artificial minnow, being armed with several 
flights of formidable hooks, must inflict more 
suffering upon the trout when he seizes it 
than does the single small fly hook. Therefore 
it is right to discard the artificial minnow. 
Experience, too, shows that a trout so hooked 
plunges far more violently than does one 
hooked with the fly, and therefore presumably 
feels more pain. If the trout is to be killed 
at all, the artificial fly incontestably inflicts 
least pain upon it. It is never gorged (as is 
a worm hook), but simply fixed into the car- 
tilaginous tissues about the trout’s mouth, 
where the constraint which the angler puts 
upon the fish’s motions by its means incon- 
veniences rather than agonizes him. Let any 
one who doubts this pass a hook through the 
tip of his thumbnail and pull it, when he may 
calculate the amount of the actual pain 
given to the fish in most cases by an artificial 
fly. Then the trout is quickly drawn into 
the landing-net, and immediately killed on 
being lifted out with a blow on the back of 
the head from the angler’s pocket-knife. 
Could a fish be more painlessly killed ? 

In several of his speculations on the powers 
of sight and hearing possessed by fish, Mr. 
Manley has been forestalled by Ronalds, of fly- 
fishing fame, who made many curious experi- 
mentson the sensesof trout. Withregard totheir 
hearing, he proved that even the firing of a gun 
close at hand did not disturb this fish when 
the flash was not visible. Yet it would be 
wrong on this point, too, to draw general con- 
clusions. Both ancient and modern testimonies 
abound of fish which have come to their 
master’s feet to be fed on his calling them or 
summoning them by knocking together two 
pieces of wood. And many fish are un- 
doubtedly extremely sensitive to reverberations 
conveyed to the element in which they live, so 
that there is much good sense in the author's 
suggestion when fishing for tench that list 
slippers or goloshes should be worn in the 
boat. Years of observation have convinced us 
that the trout, on the contrary, is dull of 
hearing. Two or more people conversing when 
trying to capture this fish never seem to dis- 
compose or terrify it. Perhaps better counsel 
on this point was never given than Walton’s 
injunction to anglers not to swear, lest per- 
adventure the fish should hear them. 

Undoubtedly the sense of sight in a trout is 
extremely keen and powerful. It is mainly to 
its wonderful vision that the trout trusts for 
safety against its numerous foes. After asking 
“Can fish speak? 7. ¢. to one another,” Mr. 
Manley concludes without, it would seem, 
a shadow of proof :— 

“T believe that they have the power of making 
intelligible communications to one another, mouth 
to mouth ; and, as I have frequently noticed, or 
fancied I did,a kind of ‘knowing look’ about 
their eyes, shall at least credit these intelligent 
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creatures, as Thomson credited Celadon and his 
Amelia, with ‘looking unutterable things.’ ” 

In opposition to this fantastic statement, 
and much more of the same kind, may be put 
the fact that the red gurnard (trigla cuculus) 
is the only common British fish which utters 
any distinct sound, and its utterances are con- 
fined to a sort of moan when captured. It 
has never been heard to utter this when at 
large. It seems probable, indeed, that the 
sense of touch does convey certain rough ideas 
from one fish to another, but nothing can with 
any certainty be predicated of this surmise. 
It is by the sense of vision that most fish 
gather such information as their small brain 
power can assimilate. We have repeatedly 
ascertained this in the case of trout, when 
carelessly approaching a pool or bend in a 
stream where several of these fish were in- 
variably to be found. If a fan-like ripple 
radiating from the pool when the intruder is 
yet twenty or thirty yards distant proclaims 
that a lynx-eyed trout has seen him, and is 


rushing terrified into the deep water of the | 
| tionate weight of 


pool, it is no use casting the most alluring 
of flies into that bend. The other fish have 
taken alarm at their friend’s flight, and all 
are sulking under the banks. On the other 
hand, let a fly-fisher fling his line over the 
same pool, after he has taken every precaution 
not to be observed, and his skill is certain to 
meet its due reward. 

The best chapter in the book is on the 
literature of fishing. From Oppian, through 
Dame Juliana Berners, Walton, Hofland, to 
the writers of the present day, few notable 
names are omitted, except, oddly enough, 
Charles Kingsley. His ‘Chalk Stream Studies’ 
are a mine of information to the fly fisher. 
Mr. Manley’s account of fish prose and 
poetry is the most exhaustive with which we 
are acquainted. Copious extracts from the 
jeading books on angling show that he has 
a loving acquaintance with the inside of those 
quaint volumes so dear to many an angling 
bibliomaniac. Another chapter gives some 
curious statistics on the probable number of 
anglers in the metropolis and its environs. 
There are, it seems, about eighty angling clubs 
in the district thus indicated, which number 
about 2,200 members. About a thousand 
more anglers fish regularly, but belong to no 
club. Adding to these some five hundred 
regular anglers who dwell in the environs 


of London, and some thousand more in 
London itself, Mr. Manley arrives at 
the total number of regular anglers as 
5,000. As, however, he does not state what 


“ regular ” angling means, if those enthusiasts 
be added who fish whenever they can obtain 
a holiday, it is evident that the number is 
much understated. An enormous and ever- 
increasing number of artisans—not only in 
London, but in Nottingham, York, and all the 
large towns throughout the country—devote 
themselves to some branch or other of 
angling whenever they can snatch a breath 
of country air, For Thames angling Mr. 
Manley has a great affection, and writes 
many pleasant notes on it. We may quote 
his results for a day’s fishing in February 
two years ago under Clieveden Woods, not 
as being specially remarkable for weight or 
numbers, but as affording a fair specimen of 
the free tishing on the Thames to any angler 
who chooses to be at the expense of a punt: 








thirty-one perch, sixteen roach, and two jack ; 
total weight thirty-five pounds, of which the 
thirty-one perch weighed twenty pounds, while 
two of them were each two and a quarter 
pounds, 

The second part of the book completes 
these disquisitions on fishing by a particular 


account, with many practical hints, of the | 
It is, how- | 


taking of British freshwater fish. 
ever, a pity that the cuts of some of these 
were not more carefully executed, while some 
of the etymological speculations which occur so 
abundantly are simply grotesque, as when the 
word ‘‘ chub” is connected with cherub / The 
notes on the grayling and the carp are espe- 
cially good. A sample of them may be 
quoted :— 


“A big carp is undoubtedly the most shy and 


suspicious fish that swims in our waters. It has 
| been well said— 
Of all the fish that swim the watery mead 
Not one in cunning can the carp exceed. 
Ichthyologically, it might be expected that | 


the carp would be a wily and crafty fish. 
Look at his brain. The average propor- 
the brains of fish to their 
bodies is as one in 3,000. The stupid thunny 
only marks one for his brain in 3,700; the fairly 
astute pike, one in 1,300; but the carp’s brains 
weigh one in 500, which is exactly the proportion 
between brains and body shown by that clever 
beast the elephant. Moreover, the organs of 
hearing, seeing, tasting, and smelling (to speak 
generally and unscientifically) in a carp show a 
higher development than in almost all other 
fish, Thus, as I have said, we might expect the 
carp to be a particularly intellectual and subtle 
fish ; and, of course, the older he gets, the more 
are his mental faculties expanded. Rightly does 
Walton say, ‘ the carp is accounted the water-fox 
for his cunning.’”’ 

Mr. Manley has a good many observations 
on what he terms the education of modern 
fish (7. e., their increased suspicion and dread 
of the angler’s guiles), in which most ob- 
servant fishers will agree. Indeed, consider- 
ing the number of anglers perpetually fishing 
in even the most retired waters, this is not 
surprising. He dwells also with fondness on 
gudgeon-fishing, in which he will find many 
sympathizers. Those who have spent many 
a happy hour of boyhood, standing with 
trousers tucked high up, bare-legged, in 
such a river as the Trent, stirring up every 
now and then the gravel with their toes, by 
way of a primitive gudgeon-rake, in order to 
take this little but delicate fish, can never 
forget its delights. But we must deprecate the 
advice to crimp “while muscular action is 
still going on” one or two of the fish here 
treated of. Many fishermen, it is to be feared, 
have not yet been sufficiently humanized by 
the gentle art to wait until the only action or 
sensation that remains in a captured fish is 
muscular. Neither should we particularly care 
to fish for chub with the spinal marrow and 
brains of a bullock, as Mr. Manley recom- 
mends, even if the preparation of these dainties 
were left to the fisherman of the punt, “who 
will, in the orthodox manner, chew and spit 
from his mouth the brains for groundbait 
while you are fishing.” But with these draw- 
backs Mr. Manley’s book is a fairly pleasant 
addition to the literature of fishing, and may 
well form part of the fisherman’s luggage who 
is now going on an autumnal campaign against 
grayling or pike. Let Mr. Manley write a 
second series of these Notes in straightforward 
English, eschewing etymology, poor jokes, and 





sporting phraseology, and we will promise him 
the warmest of welcomes as a genial, well-in- 
formed angler. If we cannot quite apply to him 
Venator’s words in one chapter of the ‘Com- 
pleat Angler, —“ Your company and discourse 


| have been so useful and pleasant, that I may 


truly say, I have only lived since I enjoyed them 
and turned angler, and not before,”—we will 
urge him to take oar advice in language used 
by the same person in another place :—“ Do 
it, | pray, good master ; for 1 love any dis- 
course of rivers and fish and fishing ; the 
time spent in such discourse passes away very 
pleasantly.” 





| Service in Servia under the Red Cross. By 


E. M. Pearson and L. E. M‘Laughlin. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 
To sentimental young ladies the idea of 


service under the Red Cross is suggestive 
of romance. But sentimental young ladies 
frequently labour under delusions, and one of 
them is the impression that an admiration for 
wounded patriots is all that is requisite to 
make a good nurse. To such readers a perusal 
of Miss Pearson’s book should certainly prove 
beneficial, both by adding to their stock of 
general information, and by removing some 
of their erroneous notions on the subject of 
the Red Cross. Male nurses seem to have 
been more numerous than female ones in 
Servian ambulances, and among the ladies the 
best looking do not seem to have been the 
most highly appreciated. At any rate, a 
widow, who is described as young and very 
pretty, incurred considerable disapprobation ; 
so much so, indeed, that the ill-natured might 
be tempted to ascribe her unpopularity to 
feminine envy— 

“T watched her,” writes Miss Pearson, “and 
soon discovered that she knew nothing of nursing 
and her maid still less. Besides, if she was—as L 
was told she was—superintendent of the ambu- 
lance, why were so many thivgs as I found them, 
if she had ever seen an ambulance before /” 

Madame Alempits, the (General's wife, 
behaved coolly to the pretty widow, and 
appeared anxious that the ambulance should 
be broken up. In this Miss Pearson could 
honestly aid her, and she did so by pointing 
out that most of the ambulance arrangements 
were entirely wrong. These remarks the 
pretty widow (not unnaturally) resented. She 
sent for the head doctor, who took her part, 
and declared that ‘‘ there the ambulance must. 
be, and there the patients should be.” Miss 
Pearson, however, presented a report to the 
General, at his wife’s request, and the pretty 
widow, whose presence had been “a great 
trouble and scandal,” left three days later, in 
consequence of her ambulance being closed. 

But if the pretty widow was unable to 
withstand Miss Pearson’s influence, an Austrian 
lady, to whom we are introduced earlier in the 
book, was more successful. She is described 
as “of stern and forbidding appearance,” and 
when Miss Pearson and Miss M‘Laughlin told 
her they had come to take care of the hospital 
at Schabatz, she replied ‘‘that she was there, 
that there were no quarters for them, and very 
few wounded,” Although Miss Pearson and 
her friend were not quite sure that matters 
were properly managed here, they heard after- 
wards that the surgeon in charge did not lose 
one of his cases, and came to the conclusion 
that “ perhaps it was all right.” 
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Besides the two specimens of lady nurses 
already presented, Miss Pearson describes a 
Russian female medical student who came on 
board the Danube steamer at Mohacs.— 

“We had been at dinner,” she writes, “ when 
three gentlemen and a lady came on board. Here 
the word lady by no means implies a lady in 
conduct, for the person in question was a Russian 
female medical student, The gentlemen with her 
were surgeons on their way to join some ambu- 
Jance. . . The lady wore her hair short, and parted 
on one side; spectacles with gold rims; a black 
tunic belted in round the waist, and a short 
black skirt. She smoked cigars, and seemed hail- 
fellow-well-met with all her companions.” 

The Servians, for whose benefit the nurses 
were provided, do not seem to have been quite 
worthy of all the care they received. The 
Bulgarians showed gratitude for the attention 
bestowed upon the wounded, and brought 
presents of fruit and wine for the use of 
the ambulance. But the Servians not only 
gave no presents; they even charged for the 
food and medicine which they supplied for 
the use of their own men. The Russians 
estimated the Servian character at a low value 
and treated the natives with contempt. The 
dislike of their allies manifested by the Ser- 
vians in return was very marked ; so much so, 
indeed, that at Belgrade it used to be openly 
said, ‘‘ Better for us if Abdul Kerim Pasha 
were here than those dogs of Russians.” 
Miss Pearson has by no means a high opinion 
of the Russians, and, if her account of them 
be correct, the brutality of the champions 
must have been on a par with the laziness and 
cowardice of those whom they came pro- 
fessedly to protect. Some authors who have 
written on the Servian campaign give a most 
favourable account of Russian officers as a 
body, but Miss Pearson’s testimony goes to 
prove that if they behaved well as a rule, the 
rule at least was not without exceptions. 

At the National Hotel a Russian officer 
kicked a poor woman with his spurred boot, 
because he thought she had cheated him of a 
piastre; and another, on hearing that Miss 
Pearson and Miss M‘Laughlin were English, 
spat at the feet of the former, and on her 
asking “whether he did that on purpose to 
insult her country,” did it again. Later on 
Miss M‘Laughlin came in for her share of 
abuse.— 

“She was,” says Miss Pearson, “so far from 
well that she had to remain in her room, and when 
I went out on business I was obliged to keep her 
locked up and to take the key ; for, if not, the 
Russian officers would open the door and annoy 
her by rough and insulting remarks in German.” 

The Russians in Belgrade behaved very 
badly.— 

‘“‘ A fracas was always occurring, and there was 
no redress ; all wrongs committed by Russians, all 
complaints against them, were to be laid before the 
General. Russians were not amenable to Servian 
laws. They paid what they liked, and did what 
they liked, and there was no redsess.” 

On the whole, Miss Pearson’s book is worth 
reading, and would be more so if those parts 
were omitted which deal more especially 
with personal matters. Miss Pearson appears 
to be sometimes rather rash in drawing general 
conclusions, as, for instance, when she speaks of 
Captain Alexitch as “decidedly the most 
soldier-like and elegant man in the Servian 
army”; but there is often a naiveté in her 
remarks which is amusing. Thus, after 
describing some soda-water brought from 





Servian springs, which she tasted when dining 
with General Alempits, she exclaims, “ Truly 
the natural treasures of Servia are unknown 
and unexplored!” and in another passage, on 
the subject of religious toleration, she in- 
forms her readers that “perfect freedom 
of conscience was not only allowed, but 
enforced.” 

Reduced to two-thirds of its present bulk 
‘Service in Servia under the Red Cross’ would 
be a fairly good book, and in its present form 
much that is interesting may be extracted from 
it by a judicious reader. 








Pessimism: a History and a Criticism. By 
James Sully, M.A. (H. 8. King & Co.) 


Mr. Sutty places on his title-page a quota- 
tion from Mr. Lewes, to the effect that the 
philosophy of a man when it is not borrowed 
is little more than the expression of his per- 
sonality. The obvious truth which this sentence 
contains is not rendered more precise, or better 
fitted to illustrate what we shall see is Mr. 
Sully’s view, by being qualified with the “ not 
borrowed.” Whether adopted from others or 
excogitated by himself out of his own con- 
sciousness, a man’s philosophy must always be 
largely determined by his personality and his 
circumstances, If he does not elaborate his 
own scheme of thought as an original creation, 
yet he will only assimilate those particular 
elements in the thoughts of others to which 
he is most attracted, that is to say, with which 
from his character he is sympathetically in 
relation. We give prominence to the sugges- 
tion of the motto on Mr. Sully’s title-page 
because, when regarded in the manner in 
which we have placed it, it will be found to 
account for the pessimism of Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann as a philosophical theory or 
scheme of thought. Mr. Sully is correct in 
his analysis of the origin and development of 
the pessimism of these thinkers so far as it 
goes, but it does not go far enough. Pessi- 
mism, as merely a bent or inclination to take 
gloomy views of man’s destinies, and to dwell 
upon the vanity of human life, has always had 
its disciples and advocates. There is nothing 
new in it in this aspect, and Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann shared it because they were 
what they were, and were influenced by their 
surroundings. But pessimism means more 
than this now. It has, comparatively recently, 
been converted into a scheme of philosophy, 
and it is in that character alone that it has 
novelty for us, and deserves such investigation 
as will explain its genesis. It will not be 
hard to show that pessimism, as a philosophical 
system, is, to a great degree, “ borrowed,” as 
having been developed out of the pre-existing 
philosophies of Germany. Its foundations are 
to be found in previous systems ; but the fact 
of Schopenhauer and Hartmann taking up 
these elements and principles, and building up 
their system with them, was quite as much due 
to their “personality” as was their adoption 
of the pessimistic tendency in which, as we 
have seen, there is nothing new. The latter 
having always existed among individuals is 
susceptible of being individually explained. 
Pessimism, as a system that has grown out of 
previous systems, came to assume its present 
form because the individual specialities by 
which the pessimistic tendency is explained, 
took up and made use of general philosophical 





tendencies and elements that are to be found 
in several of the successors of Kant. 

There is nothing in this, indeed, which is 
peculiar to the origin and growth of pessimism. 
To such an extent are philosophical systems 
the outgrowth of their time that it has become 
common to say that every historical epoch, and 
in particular every new political creation, has 
its philosopher. There is a sense in which 
Aristotle produced Alexander the Great ; and 
the systems of the Stoics and Neoplatonists 
fitly signalized the time of the Roman em- 
perors. The materialistic Restoration of the 
second Charles of England had Hobbes for its 
philosopher, while Locke was the thinker of 
the prudent House of Orange. The universal 
empire to which Louis the Fourteenth aspired 
was mirrored in Bossuet’s catholic philosophy 
of history ; the first French Revolution in the 
destructive criticism of Kant; the patriotic 
uprising of Germany in Fichte ; the Romanti- 
cism of the Restoration in Schelling; the 
constitutional tendencies of an inconsistent 
Liberalism in Hegel ; and the 1848 period in 
Feuerbach. May not then, it has been asked, 
half sarcastically, but not without serious 
point, the German empire of 1871 have its 
representative in the “kingdom of shadows ”’ 
of Herr von Hartmann? Mr. Sully, so far, 
lends his influence to such an idea by attri- 
buting the spread of pessimism in Germany to 
the disenchantment caused among patriotic 
Germans through the disappointment of their 
hopes after the empire was established. So 
much have systems of philosophy direct points 
of connexion with the time in which they are 
produced that Mr. Lewes’s statement ought to 
be qualified not by importing originality as 
the sign of the influence of “ personality,” but 
by adding to the latter the influence of the con- 
temporary, political, and social events which 
produce the broadest impression on the minds 
of the mass of ordinary men. Philosophy, if 
only personal, would have difficulty in securing 
a foothold in the world: it does so where it 
succeeds at all by connecting itself with and 
by accounting for the more prominent factors 
and forces of the time—those which may be 
said to be “in the air.” The personal element 
fosters a tendency, but the philosophy grows 
out of circumstances, and as a system is gene- 
tically developed out of preceding systems. 

In Mr. Sully’s work, which, as the title 
indicates, is of a twofold character, being both 
a history and a criticism, we miss the full 
account of the origin of pessimism as a philo- 
sophy, which is necessary in order to its being 
understood. This is all the more strange, 
seeing that Hartmann in his principal work, 
‘The Philosophy of the Unconscious,’ himself 
shows how the elements out of which he built 
up his scheme pre-existed in other philo- 
sophies from the days of Plato down to the 
time of Schelling. Mr. Sully, after a general 
introductory chapter, deals with what he calls 
“Unreasoned Optimism and Pessimism,” in 
which he traces the optimistic and pessimistic 
tendencies in literature from the earliest time. 
It is in the third chapter on ‘“‘ Reasoned Op- 
timism and Pessimism” that we might have 
expected an exposition of the elements out of 
which Schopenhauer and Hartmann con- 
structed their philosophies. But we find here 
very little of the kind. Even when, after a 
bird’s-eye view of the general course of philo- 
sophy, Mr. Sully comes to deal with “ Later 
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German Philosophy” as developed through 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, all he 
supplies is a brief general characterization of 
the systems of these thinkers as of an opti- 
mistic nature. This is a flagrant defect in a 
history of pessimism as a_ philosophical 
system. ‘Later German Philosophy” imme- 
diately prior to pessimism does not stop with 
Hegel. Feuerbach, to name no_ other, 
coming after the great idealist and opposing 
him, was the connecting link with Schopen- 
hauer, whose work was continued by Hart- 
mann, and wrought out in detail in a new 
form in the ‘ Philosophy of the Unconscious.’ 
The distinctive view of Schopenhauer was 
that will is the essence of things; that, in 
fact, will is the Absolute. His theory has 
been described, as a great prose poem in 
which he philosophizes in the spirit of the 
Romanticists. It need not, therefore, surprise 
us that the philosopher of the Romantic period 
(Schelling) anticipated Schopenhauer in his 
theory of the will. Hartmann accepted the 
latter view, but in addition to adopting the 
Schellingian principle, that will is the essence 
of things, he associated with it the Hegelian 
view, according to which thought is the 
essence of things. Will and conception (or 
representation), or volition and intellect, are 
the two qualities of the Absolute which he 
called the Unconscious. The discovery of the 
Unconscious as the Absolute is no more new, 
in reality, than Schopenhauer’s discovery of 
the will asthe Absolute. If we do not find 
many traces of the idea in Kant (though there 
are some), at all events, we find it in Fichte, 
in whose philosophy the Non Ego, or all that 
is external, is the “unconscious activity” of 
the pure Ego. With Schelling also thought 
realized in nature and its processes is de- 
scribed as unconscious. It will thus be seen 
that the metaphysical elements out of which 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann—of whose careers 
and theories Mr. Sully gives us interesting 
but too purely external sketches in his fourth 
and fifth chapters — wove their philosophies 
were directly “borrowed” from the thinkers 
who preceded them. The later works of 
Schelling, who died in 1856,—Mr. Sully 
quotes none later than his ‘Philosophy and 
Religion,’ written in 1804, though not pub- 
lished till 1860,—are full of expressions 
that make will the foundation, the Urgrund, 
of the universe. Hartmann confessedly 
builds up his scheme out of the later 
philosophy of Schelling and the dialectic of 
Hegel. A history of pessimism that does not 
bring these facts to light is obviously incom- 
plete ; and we cannot, therefore, regard Mr. 
Sully’s account of that movement in thought 
in its systematic philosophical aspects as satis- 
factory. It is no sufficient answer that pes- 
simism is chiefly regarded in its ethical 
bearings ; for its whole significance consists in 
this, that what was merely a tendency has 
attained systematic form, and its history, 
therefore, ought to include an account of its 
origin and an analysis of it into its component 


Mr. Sully’s subsequent chapters, in which 
the principles of Schopenhauer are subjected 
to a searching criticism, are much more satis- 
factory. His purely negative and destructive 
criticism is admirably done. He is specially 
felicitous—though not original—in the criti- 
cism of Hartmann, whose Absolute is shown 





to be an illustration of the merest anthropo- 
morphism. The unconscious will eternally 
hungering (a purely Schellingian conception) 
is an example in point. The whole process of 
the universe in origin and development, as 
conceived by Hartmann, is aptly described by 
Mr. Sully as mythical. It is worse; for it is 
impossible to think the process at all. The 
Vorstellung (or representation) is said to lead 
the will which is blind, and to resolve to 
deliver it, so that as Mr. Sully points out the 
Vorstellung itself is transformed into a form 
of will, It is very hard to hypostatize 
mental abstractions like volition and intellect, 
and preserve consistency in their alleged 
movements. ‘Both intellect and will with 
Hartmann (says Mr. Sully) necessarily involve 
activity, and activity towards anend. In fact, 
the difference between the two is that in the 
one anthropomorphic conception, the attribute 
of volition is chiefly accented, in the other that 
of thought.” Hartmann’s work is shown to 
be full of similar inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions. It is doubtful if Mr. Sully has been 
so successful in his attempt to overthrow the 
theory of unconscious mental phenomena on 
which the philosophy of the unconscious is so 
largely built. It would lead us too far afield 
to enter upon a detailed examination of his 
views on this point, and we must be content 
to express our opinion that he has been almost 
as extreme in the negative direction as Hart- 
mann is in the positive when attributing in- 
telligence and volition to the unconscious. 
More conclusive is the criticism of Hartmann’s 
efforts to find evidence in support of his 
mythical theories in natural science, and of 
his return to the crude anthropomorphism of 
the last century teleologists. 

We have dwelt so long on the historical 
parts of Mr. Sully’s work that we have left 
ourselves smal] space to say anything about 
what the author possibly considers the most 
important portion of his volume. It may be 
described as an attempt to determine whether 
there are any foundations on which a stable 
theory of human happiness can be constructed. 
The disadvantage attaches to all Mr. Sully’s 
efforts in this connexion, that he scarcely 
appears to have himself distinctly made up 
his mind on the subject. He is equally opposed 
to the mutually antagonistic theories of 
pessimism and optimism, and, so far as his 
position may be indicated by a word, he pre- 
fers the term Meliorism as descriptive of his 
views. The objection which Mr. Sully brings 
with effect against the hypotheses with which 
he contends may, however, be urged with as 
great effect against his own views. He has 
succeeded in proving satisfactorily that there 
is no scientific basis for pessimism, and, 
though by no means so convincingly, it may 
be maintained that he has also deprived 
optimism of any similar support. It is cer- 
tain, however, that he has provided no scien- 
tific basis for what he terms Meliorism. His 
method of procedure is deficient in scientific 
precision. He is strong in exhibiting the 
weak points of the systems and writers he 
assails ; but when he comes to indicate positive 
views of his own, he is wavering and halting. 
Indeed, his remarks on pleasure and happi- 
ness, or on pain and progress, are a series of 
individual and largely unconnected observa- 
tions, many of them acute and many exhibit- 
ing metaphysical competence and scientific 








knowledge, but which are not scientifically 
based upon any satisfactory principles. Mr. 
Sully hits a weak point in Hartmann when he 
shows that he has started without any scien- 
tific idea of human progress ; but he is himself 
liable to similar criticism in reference to his views 
regarding human happiness. He sees that it is 
absurd to hope ever to reach a solution of the 
problem solved in one way by pessimism, and 
in the opposite way by optimism, by attempt- 
ing to weigh the quantities of happiness and 
misery in the world enjoyed or endured by 
individuals against each other, but that has 
not led him to the further advance that every 
solution must be impossible so long as we 
occupy ourselves only with the purely sub- 
jective phenomena of feeling. His own pro- 
cedure and the results that have flowed 
from it afford proof of this. A higher point 
of view is reached when Mr. Sully takes 
into account the element of progress in 
human life as an indispensable factor in esti- 
mating its worth. But a scientific idea of 
human progress is a conception which is sup- 
plied by thought exercised on observation and 
experience, and could never be created out of 
the rudiments of sensation. It is one of the 
unexplained inconsistencies of much of modern 
thought that, while estimating ideals of the 
permanent advancement of mankind, by means 
of social and other agencies, as the greatest 
stimulus to individual effort, it refuses to 
recognize in the elements of the individual 
life any factor corresponding with such ideals, 
and seeks to run back the whole interests and 
activities of man to a consensus of mere feel- 
ings. Mr. Sully is cumbered by this same 
inconsistency, and the consequence is, that his 
whole work leaves on the reader the impres- 
sion that it is tentative, and that, though 
the balance inclines towards Meliorism, we 
cannot be sure after all that the pessimists 
may not be right. The problem will con- 
tinue insoluble if we must exclude from the 
individual lifethe only idea which gives stability 
and connexion to the future of the race. It 
will never be solved by mere comparison of 
feelings which, by their very nature, are in- 
commensurable, and therefore can offer no sure 
basis of comparison. 








The Adi Granth ; or, the Holy Scriptures of 
the Sikhs. Translated from the Original 
Gurmukhi. By Dr. Ernest Trumpp. (Allen 
& Co.) 

EIGHTEEN years ago two civil officers of the 

Punjaub, Sir Donald M‘Leod and Mr. R. N. 

Cust, took counsel together to have a transla- 

tion made of the sacred books of the Sikhs 

into some accessible vernacular, such as Hindu- 
stani or English, as it seemed a scandal that 
the contents of these books should still remain 

a mystery. A correct copy was secured in 

manuscript from the lineal descendant of the 

Fourth Guru, or spiritual Sovereign, Sadhoo 

Singh, and the India Office sanctioned the 

employment of a distinguished German scholar, 

Dr. Ernest Trumpp, Professor of Oriental 

Languages at Munich, to undertake a task, 

for which he was peculiarly qualified, having 

had his attention called to the Indian verna- 
culars. The task proved tedious and diffi- 
cult. Dr. Trumpp had to proceed to the 

Punjaub to obtain assistance from written 

commentaries and oral explanations, and the 
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result of his labours is now presented to the 
ublic in the volume before us. 

The sacred books of the Sikhs take rank 
neither with the pre-historical Vedas, nor with 
the voluminous literature of the Buddhists 
and Jains, nor with the Koran, nor even the 
Puranas. They are confessedly an expression 
of religious conceptions as modern as those 
of Luther and Calvin. Nanuk was born in 
1469 a.p., and died in 1538 a.p., and was 
the founder, not of a new religion, but of anew 
sect of that famous neo-Brahmanical system 
of religion, which was established in India 
under the various forms of Vaishnavism 
and Saivism, after the expulsion of the Budd- 
hists in the seventh or eighth century of the 
Christian era. He had been preceded by 
many distinguished reformers, whose main 
principles appear to have been hostility to the 
supremacy of the Brahmans, and an attempt 
to spiritualize a dead idolatry: the most con- 
spicuous of these was Kubeer. These reformers 
had worked upon the great conception of 
incarnation of God in the flesh, called the 
Avatar of Vishnu, and saving Faith, or 
Bhakti, by which total dissolution of indi- 
vidual existence, and re-absorption of the soul 
into the fountain of light, could be obtained. 
It is necessary to bear in mind the epoch, 
at which Nanuk appeared, and the relation 
which he bears to the philosophers and sec- 
tarians who preceded him, to form a right 
judgment of his work. 

He was born, lived, and died in the Pun- 
jaub, of a respectable caste, next in rank to 
that of the Brahmans. He had no scholastic 
knowledge. He travelled certainly in many 
parts of India, possibly, as is asserted in his 
legendary life, to Arabia. It is stated with 
some probability that he came face to face 
with the Emperor Baber, who was at that 
time founding the Mogul dynasty on the 
ruins of the Puthan. He led a peaceful 
life, and founded a new sect, with the distinct 
understanding that they were not to form 
themselves into a monastic body, but continue 
the ordinary occupations of life under his new 
rules of piety, faith, and obedience, the way 
of salvation being open to all from the highest 
caste to the lowest. Setting aside his sons, he 
named a disciple as his spiritual successor or 
Guru ; he again named a disciple as his suc- 
cessor; the office became hereditary in thefamily 
of the fourth Guru, and ended with the tenth, 
Govind Singh, a contemporary of the Emperor 
Aurungzeb. That monarch’s persecutions led 
to the conversion of a peaceful religious sect 
into a warlike military confederation, which 
eventually uprooted the Mohammedan power, 
and founded a Sikh polity, that only ceased 
in 1849, when the Punjaub passed into the 
hands of the British Government. Since 
then the Sikhs have again become peaceful 
sectaries ; their peculiarities have been very 
much softened by entire religious freedom 
and peaceful contact with their orthodox 
brethren of the Hindu religion ; and it must 
be recollected that they never really abandoned 
caste, or the cult of the Hindu divinities, or 
Hindu pilgrimages. With the Mohammedans 
they are at peace ; and it is quite possible that 
the sect may die out, or merge into some new 
religious development. 

The book before us consists of writings by 
Nanuk, his spiritual successors, Angad, Amur 
Dass, Ram Dass, and Arjun, the last of whom 





collected the scattered documents, and fixed 
the canon of the Adi Granth, or First 
Volume. Two small additions were made to 
it by two of his successors. Guru Govind 
Singh wrote the second Granth, which has not 
yet been translated. In the body of the Adi 
Granth are extensive quotations from Kubeer 
and the other Philosophers, who preceded 
Nanuk in the task of spiritual reform : and this 
fact gives a linguistic interest to the volume, 
as it thus contains specimens, undoubtedly 
genuine, of the great vernaculars of Northern 
India at different periods and different places, 
but all of a date much anterior to the modern 
Punjabi and Hindi languages. The Granth 
may thus be said to be written in an archaic ver- 
nacular, and apeculiar form of the Indian written 
character called Goornukhi. It is often quite 
unintelligible from the use of obsolete words, 
and presents most interesting examples of 
grammatical inflections intermediate between 
the synthetic Prakrits and the analytic modern 
vernaculars. This alone gives a great value 
to Dr. Trumpp’s labours, and we trust to see a 
grammatical treatise on the archaic vernacu- 
lars of Northern India from his able pen. It 
may be added, that the real meaning of the 
Adi Granth is in many instances totally 
unknown to the Sikhs themselves, who 
possess no learned class. The Brahmans, 
who from generation to generation have taken 
such pains by commentaries and grammatical 
treatises to keep alive the meaning, or at least 
some interpretation of the meaning, of their 
Sanscrit works, would not so much as look at 
the vernacular effusions of an_ heretical 
teacher. 

Dr. Trumpp characterizes the book as one of 
the most shallow and empty ever written: 
it is full of vain repetitions ; and we do not 
pretend to have read through its tedious 
and interminable rhapsodies, nor could we 
recommend any one to do so. The tenets of 
the sect are a strange mixture of monotheism, 
pantheism, and polytheism. While the unity 
of the Deity is loudly asserted, pantheism of 
the rankest kind is self-evident on every page: 
at the same time the worship of the lower 
classes was unquestionably polytheistic, the 
Guru being added to the number of divinities. 
The doctrine of transmigration of the soul was a 
snare, from which no Hindu philosopher, no 
founder of a new sect, not even the atheistic 
Buddha, could escape. That one doctrine is 
the common property, and the only common 
property, of every one of the post-Vedicreligious 
conceptions, as being the only possible ex- 
planation of the sadly capricious distribution of 
temporal blessings to the unworthy, and the 
unjustifiable sufferings of the virtuous: this 
could only be accounted for by reference to 
what had happened in previous births, and what 
might happen in future births. Upon this was 
grafted the idea of Faith in Vishnu to bring 
about freedom from the endless coil of trans- 
migration ; the object therefore being personal 
extinction, there could be no room for the joys 
of a future state, or paradise, in such a 
system. 

We have cordially to thank Dr. Trumpp for 
this work, and the way in which it has 
been executed. The great name of the Sikh 
civil polity had reflected a celebrity on the 
tenets of the supposed new religion, which it 
never deserved. Two things are proved 
beyond doubt, that Sikhism is but a sect of 





Hinduism, and is gradually being reabsorbed 
into the greater system. As to the alleged 
amalgamation of Hindu and Mohammedan, it 
was neither contemplated by Nanuk, nor 
realized in the slightest degree The mysti- 
cism of the Mohammedan fufy and the 
Hindu speculative Rationalist may have a 
common ground, but there can be no point 
of contact between one religious system based 
upon strict monotheism and one founded on 
uncompromising pantheism. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
The Rector of Oxbury. By James B. Baynard. 








3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.) 
The Chickenborough Chit-Chat Club. By 
Kamouraska. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 


For this Cause. By R. Thynne. 3 vols. 

(Sampson Low & Co.) 

WHATEVER merit there may be in describing 
the petty details of the bickerings which may 
go on between a dissenting minister and his 
congregation belongs to Mr. Baynard, the 
author of ‘The Rector of Oxbury.’ Whatever 
interest is to be got out of those details, and 
a story which shows the superiority of the 
Church over Dissent by reason of its being 
established, and, therefore, able to give a fixed 
position and stipend to its ministers, that 
interest is open to readers of Mr. Baynard’s 
book likewise. For our part we find little of 
either. We were at first well-disposed towards 
the author. At all events he had put his 
name to his book, and was, therefore, pre- 
sumably offering something of which he was 
not ashamed ; and, besides, to realize that they 
are written by living people gives a sort of per- 
sonal interest to dreary books such as this. The 
very first chapter launches us into a conversa- 
tion about that most hackneyed of all topics, 
—the conflict of science with religion. The 
Rector having routed science with a few of 
the usual platitudes, turns to meet a more real 
antagonist — his dissenting gardener. The 
struggle between the Church and Dissent is 
severe. Science, to a person who knows 
nothing of it, is a very poor dummy, but Dis- 
sent shows some fight. Of course to make 
this improving matter into a novel, a love-story 
had to be introduced. The dissenting minister 
marries a young lady belonging to the estab- 
lished church, and perhaps a woman’s eye to 
the main chance had something to do with the 
minister’s reclamation. Still the love-story 
only plays a subordinate part, and the book 
ends not with a wedding, but a sermon. It 
is a farewell discourse by the minister to his 
congregation, announcing the step he is about 
to take, and summing up the arguments which 
have led him to the conclusion that the Church 
is superior to Dissent. He parts from his 
flock in no unfriendly spirit :— 

“T am about to enter the Church of England,” 
he says, ‘‘and though I shall never think unkindly 
of your sect, but shall cheerfully recognize God’s 
work through whomsoever it may be accomplished ; 
yet I should unfeignedly rejoice if you, and all 
dissenters, were likewise to be gathered within her 
fold.” 

‘The Chickenborough Chit-Chat Club’ 
scarcely sounds like the name of a novel ; nor 
can the book be said to be a novel. It 
is true it has, in a sort of a way, a heroine, 
and there is a hint of love at the end, but 
love seems to be rather out of place in what 
is, in the main, a rollicking farce. The follow- 
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ing outline of a scene will give a notion of the 
sort of stuff of which Kamouraska’s book 
consists. A celebrated divine is about to 
arrive at the jouse of a country rector, who 
has induced the great preacher to come 
“special” for a collection, The rector is ill, 
and has crept down to the dining-room, to get 
a glass of sherry, dressed only in his dressing- 
gown, and without either his wig or his teeth. 
At this monent the guest arrives, and is taken 
into the dming-room. The rector has barely 
time to escape into a cupboard. There, in 
trying to get out by a back way, he upsets a 
dishful of rice and jam, which falls with a 
crash over his bald head. The guest opens 
the cupboard. Sensation! The book contains 
several other scenes of this nature, told with 
a vivacity showing a keen relish for horseplay 
and ludicrous mistakes. It is difficult to 
remain grave while criticizing Kamouraska’s 
work, for it can only be taken for what it really 
is, and not estimated by any standard as a 
novel. ‘lhe chief fault of the farce is that it 
is too long, and that the fun becomes less 
funny asthe story progresses. It is not merely 
that the reader gets weary of too much, but 
the author seems to have exhausted him- 
self after the first volume. If we had stopped 
after reading that, we should have given 
Kamouraska a great deal more praise than we 
can now, having gone through with him to the 
end. Af first his spirits carried us away. We 
were able to laugh with him, and, at the same 
time, to recognize that he was taking some 
trouble with his writing. The description of 
the three Potecary girls has plenty of humour 
in it. But the youngest, the tall, resolute- 
looking girl, who parted her short curly hair 
on one side, wore manly jackets and talked 
slang, and was called by her mother ‘ Baby,” 
—changes her character later on, and becomes, 
as far as we can judge, quite a pattern of what 
a good, kind, vulgar young lady should be. It 
would be easy to quote plenty of passages 
which show that there is genuine fun in the 
book, but it is unfair to extract plums, and 
even to:take humorous sentences out of their 
connexion. We are not sure (perhaps because 
good jokes always seem to have existed for 
ever) whether the story of the parson who had 
been a prison chaplain is original. He was 
using an old sermon to a fashionable congre- 
gation, and read on without looking over the 
page to see what was going to be the end of 
the sentence, ‘‘ And now, my beloved brethren, 
I dismiss you with the earnest hope that, once 
out of these precincts, you may never enter 
them again.” When Kamouraska talks about 
Lord Kettringham, who is a Viscount, and his 
daughters who are “ Ladies,” and his brother 
who puts “The Hon. Bede Dorling” on his 
card, he is obviously getting beyond his depth. 
He is rather behind the age, too, in making 
“Lady” Chloe say that it is a particular mark 
of vulgarity to dance the polka. 

The pleasantest character in Mr. Thynne’s 
book, which is not deficient in characters, is 
. that of Major Mallow, the kindly poor gentle- 
man, whose story forms a counterplot to the 
main scheme of the tale. In his company, as 
he pursues the clue which may lead to the 
solution of his perplexities, we are introduced 
to several phases of Dublin life, some of which 
recall the descriptions of Dickens of the London 
Marshalsea, others are merely typical of the 
lowest strata of society in every human hive. 





But wherever he goes, to Merrion Square or the 
purlieus of the Four Courts, he is always the 
same honest chevalier. He is connected, by rela- 
tionship and circumstance, with the Carberrys, 
a county family, whose head is on the verge 
of ruin, and who is just preserved from an act 
which would have also involved dishonour by 
the arrival of his brother from Australia. This 
John Carberry is well sketched, though 
slightly. He is an energetic “squatter,” who 
has made his fortune in the palmy days of 
that pursuit, and brings to the family councils 
a good deal of common sense, and a habit 
of looking people and things in the face. The 
incident of Marion’s separation from her hus- 
band immediately after marriage is highly un- 
natural, though the scene in which Mary Massy 
prevails on her to rejoin him is rather power- 
ful. The book is prolix in style; but the 
author has endeavoured to be minute, a laud- 
able object, the successful attainment of which 
is given to few, and those the greatest. 








A History of the Creeds of Christendom.— 
The Creeds of the Greek and Latin Churches, 
with Translations.—The Creeds of the Evan- 
gelical Protestant Churches, with Transtla- 
tions. By Philip Schaff, D.D. 3 vols. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Muc# interest is still felt by ecclesiastics in 
the creeds of Christendom. But they are 
estimated very differently: for while some 
look upon them as the basis and bulwark of 
the churches, necessary to their very existence, 
others view them as mere relics of the past or 
the dogmas of a kind of Christianity which is 
rapidly losing its hold upon the thinking 
mind. It may be doubted, indeed, whether 
they have been productive of good. They 
have kept bodies together, at least outwardly ; 
they have gratified the humours of those who 
like to pelt opponents with ready-made pro- 
positions; they have formed an unbroken 
catena of tradition from early times; they 
have tested the belief of the many; but they 
have hardly contributed to real unity of 
thought or an independent interpretation of 
the Bible. Men have too often looked at the 
Bible through them, reading its utterances 
through their dogmatism. A thorough revision 
as well as a radical abridgment of them is 
needed at the present day. But this is a bold 
step to propose. He who does it is sure of 
obloquy and grave suspicion, if not of excom- 
munication, should he happen to be connected 
with one of the corporations that requires sub- 
scription from all its members. 

Dr. Schaff has given us three large volumes 
about creeds, which display large knowledge 
and extensive reading. Conversant as he is 
with Church history, he has entered into the 
consideration of the whole subject with many 
qualifications towards an exhaustive descrip- 
tion of it. The amount of information he has 
collected is great; for the “ symbolical library ” 
supplied contains the creeds and confessions 
of almost all Christian denominations. 

The first volume contains in essence the 
doctrinal history of the Church as far as it is 
embodied in public standards of faith. The 
second gives the Scripture confessions, the 
ante-Nicene rules of faith, the Ccumenical, 
the Greek, and the Latin creeds, including the 
best Russian Catechism, and the Old Catholic 
propositions of the Bonn conferences. The 





third volume comprises the Lutheran, Anglican, 
Calvinistic, and later Protestant confessions, 
Thus many documents are brought together, 
and a wide field traversed. The whole work 
will be useful to theologians and historians, 
saving them time and labour in searching 
many books for a knowledge of the peculiar 
tenets of a particular sect. It is a repository 
or thesaurus of creed-information, from the 
earliest to the latest time. 

On the authority of creeds the author speaks 
thus :— 

“In the Protestant system, the authority of 
symbols, as of all human compositions, is relative 
and limited. It is not co-ordinate with, but 
always subordinate to, the Bible, as the only in- 
fallible rule of the Christian faith and practice, 
The value of creeds depends upon the measure 
of their agreement with the Scriptures. In the 
best case a human creed is only an approximate 
and relatively correct exposition of revealed truth, 
and may be improved by the progressive know- 
ledge of the Church, while the Bible remains 
perfect and infallible. The Bible is of God; the 
Confession is man’s answer to God’s word. The 
Bible is the norma normans; the Confession the 
norma normata. The Bible is the rule of faith 
(regula fidei) ; the Confession the rule of doctrine 
(regula doctrine). The Bible has, therefore, a 
divine and absolute, the Confession only an 
ecclesiastical and relative authority. The Bible 
regulates the general religious belief and practice 
of the laity as well as the clergy ; the symbols 
regulate the public teaching of the officers of the 
Church, as Constitutions and Canons regulate the 
government, Liturgies and Hymn-books the 
worship, of the Church.” 

As far as the reproduction of the creeds, 
confessions, and catechisms is concerned we 
cordially commend the compiler’s workman- 
ship. His notices of their times and authors, 
as well as of the circumstances in which they 
originated, are accurate and good. Had he 
confined himself to these, the work would have 
been more acceptable. But there is much 
matter besides, in which the writer’s opinions 
appear pretty distinctly, showing that he is 
not an impartial critic. He is moderately 
Calvinistic and Presbyterian. His standpoint 
is narrow. Hence he is at times polemic and 
antagonistic. There is an amount of padding 
that could have been well spared, especially as 
the author betrays intellectual weakness and 
an incapacity for the criticism of the Bible. 
Amiable as the spirit of Dr. Schaff prevailingly 
is, it is cramped and modified by his notions 
of evangelicalism and by preconceived views. 
His mind is unphilosophical, and his opinions 
have grown harder since he ceased to sit at 
the feet of Neander. Hence the first volume 
has much with which those not encumbered 
with creeds can have little sympathy. 

The writer dwells largely on the life and 
character of Calvin before he proceeds to speak 
of the Geneva Catechism. Here the forty- 
five pages might have been considerably 
shortened. To what purpose are the tributes 
to the Reformer from modern professors in 
Germany and America? They only serve to 
swell the bulk of the volume. It is said that 
“‘the strongest terms of Calvin against fero- 
cious enemies are canes, porci, bestice, nebu- 
lones (with reference, no doubt, to Scripture 
usage, Isaiah lvi. 10, Matt. vii. 6, Philipp. iii. 2, 
Rev. xxii. 15)”; but these were employed 
against Servetus, who was not a “ferocious 
enemy.” In like manner the accumulation 
of opinions about the Heidelberg Catechism 
might have been spared. The same unneces- 
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sary prolixity occurs about the Presbyterian 
(Confessions in Scotland and America, in which 
the Westminster system of doctrine is mildly 
and feebly analyzed. No less than 147 pages 
are devoted to this topic. Even the articles 
of the Evangelical Alliance are described, 
though that self-constituted organization is 
virtually defunct. 

The summary judgments pronounced by 
this writer cannot be read without doubts of 
their justice. Their leaning, indeed, is unmis- 
takable. Of the Apostles’ Creed he affirms :— 

“ All the facts and doctrines which it contains 
are in entire agreement with the New Testament. 
And this is true even of those articles which have 
been most assailed in recent times, as the super- 
natural conception of our Lord (comp. Matt. i. 18; 
Luke i. 35), the descent into Hades (comp. Luke 
xxiii. 43 ; Acts ii, 31; 1 Pet. iii, 19, iv. 6), and the 
resurrection of the body (1 Cor. xv. 20 sqq., and 
other places). The rationalistic opposition to the 
Apostles’ Creed and its use in the churches is, 
therefore, an indirect attack upon the New Testa- 
ment itself. But it will no doubt outlive these 
assaults, and share in the victory of the Bible over 
all forms of unbelief.” 

Of the Creed of Chalcedon we read :— 

“The peculiar excellence of the Creed of Chal- 
cedon is, that it exhibits so sure a tact and so wise 
a circumspection in uniting the colossal antithesis 
in Christ, and seeks to do justice alike to the dis- 
tinction of the natures and to the unity of the per- 
son. In Christ all contradictions are reconciled.” 
Dr. Schaff confesses that the Christology of 
this creed has been severely criticized by 
Schleiermacher, Baur, Dorner, and Rothe, 
names of great weight; but he holds that all 
the imputations against it “neutralize each 
other.” It is wiser to abide by the old, in his 
opinion, than to listen to the new. Of the 
Athanasian Creed he says it is “a musical 
creed or dogmatic psalm.” To many minds 
the music is harsh, the psalm maledictory. 
It is unfair to Milton to attribute his change 
of mind about the Westminster divines to “a 
personal reason,” ¢.¢., the bad reception of his 
book on Divorce by that body. We observe, 
too, that rationalism and infidelity are referred 
to in various places in a way implying the 
author’s belief of their coincidence with a 
faith destructive of hope in the future. An 
impartial historian would scarcely speak as 
Dr. Schaff does about doctrines external to 
his own. 

His specimens of criticism cannot be 
praised. In this department he is feeble. He 
pronounces the best translation of Deutero- 
nomy vi. 4, that which the sentence does 
not mean; finds an allusion to creed in 

tomans xii, 6, “the analogy of faith,” which 
means no more than the measure or proportion 
of faith that each one has; and boldly quotes 
Ignatius to the Trallians as written by the 
bishop and martyr of Antioch, a.p. 109! It 
is totally incorrect to trace the rendering of 
the Vulgate cnsidiaberis (Genesis iii. 15) to an 
“arbitrary change of conteret, sq as to exempt 
the Virgin from the least injury”; for the 
usual rendering Jrudse is not certain; the 
Septuagint and Onkelos favour the former, 
which was unquestionably the rendering of 
Jerome; and Gesenius himself was inclined 
to adopt it. A dogmatic bias has nothing to 
do with the Vulgate insidiaberis. It is puerile 
to intimate that the absence of the article in 
John xx, 22, AdBere Tvetpa ayvov, may indi- 
cate “a partial or preparatory inspiration as 
distinct from the full Pentecostal effusion.” 





Pages 3-8 of the second volume should be 
sifted, or rather they should be omitted, for 
they betray the dogmatic opinions of the 
writer, and contain various questionable or 
incorrect assertions. Indeed, the first thirty- 
nine pages might be profitably left out, since 
they contain vague and inaccurate statements. 
Thus, the apostolic tradition by which Irenzeus 
refutes heretics, and to which he applies dif- 
ferent terms, is represented as “the baptismal 
creed”; yet the reader is left to conjecture 
what the latter is, unless indeed he hastily 
identifies it with the baptismal formula in 
Matthew xxviii. 20. 

In one particular, the book is incomplete. It 
ignores the creeds of the early Socinians. We 
looked for the Racovian Catechism—if not the 
edition of Schomann, published in 1574, at least 
Moscorovius’s issued in Latin in 1609, which 
was publicly burnt by a decree of the English 
Parliament. It was translated into English 
and well edited by Rees, a.p. 1818. While 
Methodists, Independents, Baptists, Quakers, 
Roman Catholics, and other sects have their 
theological opinions set forth, the early 
Socinians and modern Unitarians are passed 
over. Yet the author has found space for his 
own “Evangelical Union Catechism,” occupy- 
ing no fewer than forty-five pages, and enun- 
ciating “the endless pains of hell” as the 
sinner’s punishment, together with an erro- 
neous account of the book of Revelation as 
“a prophetical description of the conflicts and 
triumphs of the Christian church till the 
glorious coming of Christ.” He has also dwelt 
at undue length on Calvinistic creeds, till the 
reader wearies of his descriptions. We should 
much prefer a reprint of the first edition of 
Melancthon’s ‘Loci Theologici,’ issued in 
1521, to any modern creed of an orthodox 
Presbyterian; for the celebrated Reformer 
well observes, that we should rather adore 
than investigate the mysteries of the Godhead, 
affirming that they cannot be attempted without 
great danger. 

The work before us is the fruit of much 
labour. It fills a blank in ecclesiastical litera- 
ture, and supplements Winer’s ‘ Darstellung’ 
in an expanded form—a form much more com- 
plete. The best portions are the first two 
parts of the third volume; and all of the 
second after page 41. The first volume 
might have been withheld, because the par- 
tisan appears in it too manifestly. Yet he 
seems to be sincere, honest, and candid, 
though strongly imbued with the faiths of 
ancient creeds and their metaphysical distinc- 
tions. The day of these formularies, however, 
is well nigh past. Their sway has not been 
conducive to the unity of the Church or the 
advance of true religion. Theologians have 
quarrelled over them and lost their tempers. 
But they are doomed. Already there are 
symptoms of their decaying influence. Monu- 
ments of past history, their interest is now 
merging into antiquarianism. Hence we can- 
not look upon them with the fondness of the 
author before us, whose faith has been shaped 
by their teaching in opposition to what he 
calls “the great modern apostasy,” i. ¢., the 
rationalism of his native land. Whether he 
is the man to overthrow that rationalism by 
the exhibition of old creeds or the enuncia- 
tion of his own platitudes, may be questioned. 
It will hardly be affected by his denunciations 
or condemnations, surrounded as they are by 





descriptions and criticisms which exhibit 
neither grasp nor power of intellect. 





Poems, Lyrics, Songs, and Sonnets. By 
Francis Bennoch, F.S.A. (Hardwicke & 
3ogue.) 


WE once knew an amateur writer of verse who, 
restrained by the want of money from printing 
his effusions, hit on the happy expedient of 
binding them together in a handsome cover, 
for the perusal of himself and his family. 
It is a pity that Mr. Bennoch did not follow 
so excellent an example. Reams of rhyme, 
without the least glimmer of imagination, and 
only touched with the most worn-out sort of 
fancy, do not offer profitable reading. The 
following is a fair specimen :— 
MARIAN, 
A Song 
Bloom, bloom, beautiful flowers, 
And fling your scent on the wavy air ; 
Bear it, ye winds, to Marian’s bowers, 
And tell her my spirit in love is there : 
Tell her of honour and faith excelling, 
Tell her that love is the light of life, 
The cloudy shadows of grief dispelling ; 
And win—Oh win her to be my wife. 
Fall, fall, perishing flowers ! 
Odour, and beauty, and life are gone : 
When leaves were falling in silent showers, 
Then Marian fell, and I am alone ; 
The gloomiest night still brings a morrow 
Of hope, to banish our fear away :— 
My hour of peril, my night of sorrow 
Was beautiful Marian’s dawning day. 

We have nothing to say against the writing 
of lines like these—every man is free to amuse 
himself as he pleases—-but there are con- 
siderations which might make the printing of 
them a matter for very mature deliberation. 

Fearful lest posterity should fail of doing 
full justice to his memory and his merits, Mr. 
Bennoch has fortified himself against this con- 
tingency by a very extraordinary Preface, from 
which we learn that a small volume of poems, 
published some forty years ago, won for their 
writer the acquaintance and friendly cor- 
respondence of Wordsworth, Southey, Landor, 
Kingsley, Dickens, Haydon, Sir Henry Bishop, 
De Quincey, Charles Swain, Allan Cunning- 
ham, and “the fastidious Rogers,” at whose 
breakfast-table Mr. Bennoch informs his readers 
that he was a frequent guest. The Preface con- 
tains many other items of autobiographical 
information which are of more interest to Mr. 
Bennoch and his immediate circle than to the 
outside public. We say this reluctantly, be- 
cause the Preface is written in a spirit of gentle 
faith and sweet belief in the general interest 
and sympathy of mankind which is rare, not 
to say touching, in these days of scepticism. 

Mr. Bennoch tells us that many of his 
friends urged him to follow poetry as a pro- 
fession ; but, accepting Sir Walter Scott’s 
suggestion that “poetry as a staff was a 
pleasant companion to walk with, but perilous 
as a crutch to lean upon,” he determined to 
remain “a man of business.” Judging from 
the present volume, appearing after an interval 
of forty years, we think he did wisely. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. Wituiams & Norcate send us the third 
volume of The History of Jesus of Nazara by 
Dr. Theodor Keim. It is the fourteenth volume 
of the “Theological Translation Fand Library,” a 
series of valuable books from the Dutch and Ger- 
man. The life of Jesus by Keim is one of the 
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longest and ablest works on that all-important 
theme; pre-eminent for the critical ability and 
thorough investigation by which it is marked. It 
is superfluous to say that it is one of the few books 
indispensable to the student of theology ; that it 
is more extended than Strauss’s as well as more 
positive; much superior to Lange’s; and sound on 
the question of the priority of Matthew’s and 
Luke’s gospels to thatof Mark. We reserve a full 
notice of the work till it be completed, merely 
remarking at present that this volume is well 
translated by Mr. Ransom, notwithstanding the 
difficulties with which he had to contend in ren- 
dering a heavy German style into plain English. 
He has done far better than the original trans- 
lator of the first volume, and left little to be 
desired. 


WE have on our table Islam and its Founder 
by J. W. H. Stobart, B.A. (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge),— Pendle Hill, by Dr. 8S. T. 
Hall, M.A. (Simpkin),—Rambles by the Ribble, 
Series II., by W. Dobson (Simpkin),— Weather 
Warnings for Watchers, by “the Clerk” (Houls- 
ton),—The Comic Holiday Annual (Ward & 
Lock),—Aliunde, or Love Ventures (New York, 
Somerby),—La Prise dAlexandrie, by G. De 
Machaut (Geneva, Fick),—and Geschichte des Vati- 
kanischen Konzils, by J. Friedrich (Bonn, Neusser). 
Among New Editions we have The Ross-shire 
Buffs, by J. Grant (Routledge),—and Histoire de 
[Economie Politique des Anciens Peuples de?’ Inde, 
de VEgypte, de la Judée, et de la Grice, by Du 
Mesnil-Marigny, much Enlarged, and Altered from 
two vols. to three (Paris, Plon). Also the following 
Pamphlets: Report on a Law of International 
Copyright (Berlin, Gronau),— On Spontaneous 
Generation and the Doctrine of Contagium Vivum, 
by W. Roberts (Smith & Elder)—The Four 
Courses of Examinations and Certificates of 
Teachers in Elementary Schools, by M. S. 
Wallace (Mozley & Smith),—Ueber die Historische 
Entwickelung der finnischen Sprachen im Vergleich 
mit der der indogermanischen und iiber die Methode 
der estnischen Grammatik, by Dr. M. Weske 
(Dorpat, Laakmann),— Bericht iiber die Ergebnisse 
einer Reise durch das Estenland im Sommer 1875, 
by Dr. M. Weske (Dorpat, Laakmann),—and 
Report of the Société pour la Publication de Textes 
relatifs « V Histoire et & la Géographie de I’ Orient 
Latin (Geneva, Fick). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Flint’s (R.) Theism, being the Baird Lectures for 1876, 7/6 cl. 
Non-Christian Religious Systems: Buddhism, by T. W. R 
Davids ; Hinduism, by M. Williams ; Islam, by J. W. H 
Stobart, 12mo. 2/6 each, cl. 
History. 
Adams's (Major C.) Great Campaigns, edited by Capt. C. C 
King, Svo. 16/ cl. 
Payne's (E. J.) History of European Colonies, 18mo. 4 /6 cl. 
Geography. 
Bryce's (J.) Transcaucasia and Ararat, cr. Svo. 9/ cl. 
Round About London, Historical, Archeological, &c., Notes, 2 


Science. 
Carpenter's (A.) Preventive Medicine in Relation to Public 
Health, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. ; 
Day’s (St. J. V.) Prehistoric Use of Iron and Steel, 8vo. 12/cl- 
Jacobi's (Mary P.) Question of Rest for Women during Men 
struation, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Norton's (A. T.) Examiner in Anatomy, 12mo. 5/ cl. 


General Literature. 

Allie, or into the Light, by E. E. H., 12mo. 1/6 cl. 

Biddulph’s (P.) Joyce, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Browne’s (P.) Common Sense Housekeeping, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Butt's (M.) Miss Molly, cheap edition, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Christian Age, Vol. 12, 4to. 5/6 cl. 

Cohun’s (L.) The Blue Banner, trans. by W. C. Sandars, 7 6 

Currey's (I. W.) Prince Ritto, illus. roy. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Difficuities of Political Economy, cr. 8vo. 2,6 swd. 

Fleming’s (R.) Rise and Fall of Rome Papal, and Destruction 
of Turkish Empire, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 

Hibberd’s (S.) Amateur’s Kitchen Garden, cr. Svo. 6) cl. 

Hope's (A. BR.) Old Tales of Chivalry Retold. 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Kaufmann’s (R. T.) Things You Ought to Know about Your- 
self, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. : 

Le Sage’s Adventures of Gil Blas, 3/6 cl. (Chandos Library 

Lever’s (C.) Davenport Dunn, Vol. L., cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Little Sunbeam’s Album, 4to. 5/ cl. 

Lytton’s Alice, or the Mysteries. 8vo. 7/6 cl. (Library Edition) 
ming (Rev. S.) and Green’s (Rey. S. G.) English Pictures, 
roy. Svo. 8/ cl. 

Once a Week, Fourth Series, Vol. 6, roy. Svo. 6/6 cl. 

Payne's (A. G.) Common-Sense Papers on Cookery, 2/6 cl. 

Rock Bound, by J. M. Saxby, cr. 8vo. 1/6 cl. swd. 

Stories for Choristers, 1Smo. 2/ cl. 

Student Killer (The), by ‘‘Chum,” cr, Svo. 1/6 cl. swa. 





Three Wishes (The), by M. E. B., 16mo. 1/6 cl. 
Which is My Likeness? by Cousin Kate, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Yates's (M_ T.) Pupil Teachers’ Examination Papers, 1/6 cl. 








CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 


TAKEN in connexion with the display of engi- 
neering skill which is to mark the erection in 
London of the famous Obelisk that popularly 
goes by the name of “Cleopatra’s Needle,” the 
following extracts from a manuscript in the British 
Museum will be found to afford many grounds for 
comparison and reflection. They are derived from 
a Memorandum, dated 8th of March, 1841, appa- 
rently written by General Macdonald in explana- 
tion of the circumstances attending the first attempt 
to remove the monument to England. From lite- 
rary and historical points of view, this account 
is well worthy of record and perusal :— 

** At the termination of the Campaign of 1801, 
in Egypt, M. General the Earl of Cavan was left 
in command of the portion of the British forces 
which was ordered to remain in that country, in 
which portion was included the Auxiliary Corps 
sent from India, under the command of M. 
General Baird. 

**Lord Cavan soon turned his attention to the 
Obelisk denominated by us, ‘Cleopatra’s Needle,’ 
which lay upon the ground, close to its own 
pedestal, and also close to another Obelisk of 
nearly the same dimensions, but not so perfect, 
which stood, and which it is understood still 
stands erect close to Alexandria, consequently 
close to the theatre of those glorious atchievements 
whereby Egypt was wrested from the dominion of 
Buonaparte, and restored to the Sublime Porte in 
that year. 

“Lord Cavan conceived the notion of obtaining 
a grant of the fallen Needle for the purpose of 
conveying it to the Metropolis of the British 
Empire, there to be erected to commemorate the 
Victories of the British Arms in Egypt, under the 
Conduct of Sir Ralph Abercromby and Lord 
Hutchinson. ... Lord Cavan did, unquestionably, 
obtain....a sufficient grant from the Turkish 
Authorities, and at once proceeded to carry his 
purpose into execution. Having conferred with 
our Chief Engineer on the spot, namely, Major 
Bryce,.... the plan for the embarkation and con- 
veyance to England of the fallen ‘Needle of 
Cleopatra’ was prepared, and, upon due con- 
sideration, adopted. 

“The troops then remaining in Egypt were 
invited by their Officers to subscribe a certain 
number of days’ pay to meet the Expenses of an 
undertaking in which their feelings were deeply 
interested, an invitation which was _ eagerly 
accepted, so that Lord Cavan instantly found the 
necessary Funds for his purpose at his disposal. 
Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, and Soldiers 
vied with each other in offering their Contribu- 
tions to the furtherance of an object so gratifying 
to their National and to their Professional pride, 
and the work was forthwith put in progress, in 
the following manner : One of the largest of the 
French Frigates (El Corso) captured at Alexandria 
was purchased, of the Prize Agents, from the 
Funds thus contributed, to convey the fallen 
Needle to England. A Stone Pier or Jetty was 
commenced, alongside of which, when completed, 
the Frigate was to be brought, to receive the 
Needle, which was to be introduced into the Ship 
upon Rollers, through a Stern Port to be cut to 
the necessary size, and when introduced, was to 
be laid upon a Bed of large Blocks of Timber, 
forming a platform upon the Keel of the ship, so 
as to keep this immense weight of solid substance 
exactly a midship, and to prevent its straining the 
Keel. Thus placed in the hold of the Ship, the 
Needle was to be secured in its bed, so as to pre- 
clude the possibility of its being moved therefrom 
by the motion of the Ship at Sea. As the fallen 
Needle lay close to the Sea, the moving it upon 
Rollers from where it lay, to the Ship, became a 
very easy operation. 

“Matters being thus arranged, the necessary 
Working Parties were allotted daily, in the 
general orders issued by M. Gen! the Earl of 





Cavan, and the undertaking proceeded most pros- 
perously. To compensate the soldiery for the tear 
and wear of their Necessaries, Working Pay was 
issued to the Working Parties from the Funds to 
which they themselves had contributed. 

“Considerable progress was made with the 
Jetty, and the Superior Officers of the Royal Navy 
then at Alexandria, viz. Captains Larcom and 
Donelly, embarked most zealously and cordially in 
our project, which must therefore have been per- 
fectly successful, had it not been abandoned, in 
consequence of orders received from Lord Keith. 
and General Fox, who at that time held the chief 
Command of the Fleet and of the Troops serving 
in the Mediterranean.” 

After some criticisms upon the causes which led 
to the abandonment of the projected work, the 
author of the manuscript continues thus :—“ The 
Working Parties were of course discontinued ; the 
bargain with the Prize Agents for the Ship was 
dissolved, and the Funds remaining undisbursed 
were returned to the Subscribers. The project of 
conveying the fallen Needle to England being no 
longer practicable, it was resolved, that another 
expedient should be adopted in order to establish 
some lasting Record of the results of so glorious 
an expedition ; accordingly, the uppermost Block 
of the Pedestal of the fallen Needle was raised 
upon one side, sufficiently high, by means of levers, 
to admit of a space of about Eighteen Inches 
square being chisselled out of the middle of the 
lowest Block of the Pedestal. In that space a 
brass Plate was laid, on which was engraved a 
short detail of the principal Events of the Cam- 

aign. 

“The plate, accompanied by a variety of British 
Coins, was deposited in the space prepared for it, 
and the upper Block of the Pedestal was let down 
and replaced exactly in its original position. The 
Inscription for the Plate which was composed with 
great care, and in the best taste, was the joint 
composition of the local Adjutant General, Colonel 
(the late General Sir Samuel) Auchmuty, and of Col- 
onel Montresor of the 80th Regiment. It has since 
been reported that in consequence of our subse- 
quent differences with the Porte, the Turkish 
soldiery removed both the inscribed Plate and the 
Coins, and also injured the Pedestal which when 
we were at Alexandria was as perfect, in all 
respects, as it ever had been thousands of years 
ago.... The French, it is well known, have con- 
stantly had an Eye to the fallen Needle of Cleo- 
patra, on account of its immense size and great 
Beauty, but chiefly on account of its being con- 
sidered a British Trophy commemorative of our 
success and of their Defeat in Egypt. They 
will assuredly obtain a Grant of it from the Porte, 
one of these days, if we delay the assertion of our 
claim to it, and no one possessed of a spark of 
British feeling shall pretend to say, that the con- 
veyance of it to England, and the erection of it in 
England’s Metropolis, at the public Expence, 
would not be a most brilliant feature in the career 
of the English Government.” .. . 

The same manuscript contains the copy of an 
Inscription, written in another hand, which, 
although there is but little evidence connecting it 
with the plate mentioned in the above document, 
appears to be the one alluded to, from the expres- 
sion in the third line from the end. It is thus 
worded :— 

“In the Year of the Christian Aira | 1798 | The 
Republick of France | Landed on the Shores of 
Egypt an Army of 40,000 men | Commanded by 
their most able and successful General | Buonparte 
| The Conduct of the Generals and the Valor of 
the Troops | Effected the Entire Subjugation of 
that Country | But under Divine Providence it was 
reserved for the British Nation | To annihilate 
their Ambitious Designs | Their Fleet was Attacked 
Defeated and Destroyed | In Aboukir Bay | By a 
British Fleet of Equal Force | Commanded by 
Admiral Lord Nelson | Their intended Conquest 
of Syria | was counteracted at Acre | By a most 
Gallant Resistance | Under Commodore Sir Sydney 
Smith | And Egypt was rescued from their 
Dominion | By a British Army inferior in Num- 
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bers But | Commanded by General Sir Ralph 
Abercromby | Who landed at Aboukir on the 8th 
of March, 1801 | Defeated the French on several 
Occasions | Particularly in a most Decisive Action 
near Alexandria | on the 21st of that Month | 

When they were driven from the Feild | and 
Forced to shelter themselves | In their Garrisons 
of Cairo and Alexandria | Which places subse- 
quently surrendered | By Capitulation | To Record 
to future Ages these Events | and to commemorate 
the Loss sustained | By the Death of | Sir Ralph 
Abercromby | Who was Mortaliy Wounded | on 
that memorable Day | Is the design of this In- 
scription | Which was Deposited here In the Year 
of Christ 1802— | By the British Army on their 
Evacuating this Country | And restoring it to the 
Turkish Empire— | .” 








THE GLAGOLITIC MISSALS. 

Tue discovery of the glagolitic missals in the 
Bodleian Library, mentioned in the Atheneum, 
September Sth, adds two more to the list given 
by Schafarik in his ‘History of South Slavonic 
Literature,” which, however, can hardly in other 
respects be a complete one, as we get no account 
of the forty manuscripts in the possession of M. 
Kukuljevic’ Sakcinski at Agram. 

The Oxford missals are very beautifully written, 
with many ornamental capitals, in a good style of 
Western art The larger of the two is unfortu- 
nately imperfect, both at the beginning and the 
end. The smaller contains at the beginning three 
prayers to St. Florian and one to St. Fortunatus, 
There is also another short prayer at the end, but 
in neither of them can any inscription be found 
which might show to what particular church or 
religious community they once belonged. We 
only know that they were purchased with other 
books at Venice. Their date will probably be of 
the fourteenth century. 

The glagolitic alphabet, now only used by the 
Dalmatian Slavs for their religious books, has 
long afforded a great puzzle to all Slavonic students. 
Its origin is obscure, and the Roman Church has 
been willing to give it so respectable a parent as 
St. Jerome, as may be seen flauntingly set forth 
in some of the publications of the Propaganda 
during the previous century. A more sober 
criticism has dissipated these religious mists. 
Dobrowsky,* the great Slavonic scholar, went so 
far as to assign this alphabet to the thirteenth 
century ; but Kopitar, by the discovery of the 
manuscript belonging to Count Cloz, of Trent, 
consisting of versions of some of the sermons of 
St. Chrysostom in the glagolitic character, raised 
its antiquity to the eleventh or, perhaps, even the 
tenth. 

One thing is certain, viz., that the MSS. in the 
glagolitic character exhibit earlier forms of the 
Church-Slavonic language, and many peculiarities 
highly interesting to the comparative philologist, 
as shown by Kopitar in his ‘Glagolita Clozianus,’ 
published at Vienna in 1836. The glossary 
appended to this work is a very exhaustive piece 
of labour, in curious contrast to the book-making 
dilettantetsm which so often gives a man the 
reputation of a “scholar” in our own country. 

With the great work of Kopitar the matter 
must be considered to rest, nor can we pay much 
attention to the views of Sreznievski, who pro- 
fesses to have discovered among the glagolitic 
letters traces of Slavonic runes. It seems doubt- 
ful whether the Slavs ever made use of runes. 
The reader who is curious about the ‘matter cannot 
do better than consult the article by Profs. Nehring 
and Jagic’ in the second volume of the ‘ Archiv 
fiir Slavische Philologie. Schleicher shows us 
very clearly that the Cyrillian and glagolitic 
alphabets are not independent: one has been 
moulded upon the other. The order of the letters 
is the same, and they exhibit the same deficiency in 
expressing the preiotized vowels. We are, there- 
fore, inclined to lean to the opinion that the 
glagolitic alphabet was a subsequent invention of 





* See his ‘Glagolitica,’ edited by Hanka, Prague, 1832, and 
other works. 





the Roman ecclesiastics, who, while allowing the 
Southern Slavs to preserve their liturgy in their 
own language, were anxious to keep it as separate 
as possible from any Greek associations which 
might be involved in the use of the letters of 
St. Cyril and St. Methodius. The alphabet has 
such a grotesque and clumsy appearance—-mon- 
strous, as Schleicher very rightly calls it—that it 
is difficult to believe it could have been used for 
any of the purposes of every-day life ; and yet we 
read in Schafarik of a glagolitic correspondence, 
carried on in 1750 between the commanders of 
the Austrian and Turkish frontiers, on the subject 
of cattle-lifting ! Jagic’ tells us that Count Chris- 
topher Frankopau and Bishop Jozefic’ made use of 
this character in their letters. Besides the 
religious books, we also have charters of dona- 
tions to churches and codes of laws in glagolitic. 
It would be hard to imagine anything humorous 
handed down to us in such a grandiose style. 

The type which formerly belonged to Ungnad 
and Primus Truber, with which they printed 
their very valuable editions of the Scriptures at 
Tiibingen in the sixteenth century, is now in the 
possession of the Society of the Propaganda in 
Rome. The Bodleian Library possesses a fine 
copy of Truber’s New Testament, a rare work, 
one of the most valuable monuments of the 
Slovenish language. 

It ought to be added that there are two varieties 
of glagolitic characters, the Bulgarian and 
Croatian. It is in the latter of these that the 
newly-found Bodleian manuscripts are written— 
and this might naturally be expected, as they 
belong to the Western Ritual. The Bulgarian 
letters exhibit a more rounded form and a few 
minor peculiarities. W. R. Morrit1. 








THE ANCIENT BRITISH NUMERALS. 
Settrington Rectory, York, Sept. 19, 1877. 

Mr. Henry Brabtey, of Sheffield, has sent me 
an independent version of the Craven numerals. 
Fortunately his list contains the missing numbers 
from 15 to 19, and thereby affords an absolutely 
conclusive proof that the numerals belong to the 
Kymric branch of the Keltic languages. The 
separation of the Kelts into their two great 
branches seems to have taken place before they 
had learned to count beyond fifteen. The Welsh 
invented for themselves an almost unique quin- 
denary system of numeration, 16 being 15+1, 17 
being 15+2, and so on ; while the Gaels followed 
the usual plan, and reckoned 10+6, 10+7, Xe. 
Now, in Mr. Bradley’s list of numerals, this most 
distinctive Kymric formation is found to prevail. 
The numeral for 15 is bum/it, and that for 16 is 
ech’? nu bumfit. These are clearly the Old Welsh 
bymthec, 15, and un ar bymthec, 16. Old Eliza- 
beth Tomlinson was, therefore, right in persisting 
that the word for 16 began with cina, “ one,” and 
not with ith, “ six.” 

Mr. Bradley will, I trust, send you in time for 
next week’s Atheneum a full account of his most 
interesting discovery. Isaac TayYtor. 





25, Argyll Road, Kensington, Sept. 15, 1877. 

‘YorKSsHIRE SHEEP-ScorinG’ was the name 
I gave to my r read, on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1874, before the Philological Society, 
respecting curious system of numera- 
tion which Mr. Isaac Taylor has written about, 
under the name of ‘The Ancient British 
Numerals,’ in the last Athenewm (No. 2603, 
p. 338). I gave it that name because it was first 
communicated to me under that title, and as such 
I printed two versions in the preliminary notice to 
the third part of my ‘ Early English Pronuncia- 
tion,’ p. xix, published in 1871. This version 
coming into the hands of Dr. Trumbull, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, U.S., one of our Pg 
authorities on the North American Indian lan- 
guages, he immediately wrote to me to inquire 
more about it, because he had found a similar 
system of counting in the records of the Wawenoc 
Indians, an extinct tribe of Maine. This set me 
to work, and I have now obtained upwards 
of thirty versions, all differing in many 





respects, from Westmorland, North Lancashire’ 
Durham, Northumberland, Yorkshire (numerous), 
Roxburghshire, and North American Indians (six 
versions). Among my Yorkshire specimens is 
that given by Mr. Taylor (the proof has been in 
type since 1874) as from Rathwmell, near Settle, 
“communicated by Rev. M. Wood, to whom it 
was sent by Miss Geldard, who had recently heard 
it from an old woman,” doubtless Elizabeth Tom- 
linson, “who used it for counting stitches in 
knitting, and said she had learned it from a 
Scotch cousin [uncle, according to Mr. Taylor].” 
But most of the Yorkshire people say the system 
is Scotch. “She had forgotten several numbers, 
especially 15, which she said was ‘a short word by 
itself,’ possibly bom,” because bum/it, a corrup- 
tion of the Welsh pymtheg, is the usual word for 
15, and is variously altered. The Rev. T. EIl- 
wood, of Torver Rectory, Coniston, who obtained 
the Coniston version for me, as recollected by Mrs. 
Ellwood, read a paper on the subject at the meet- 
ing of the Cumberland and Westmorland Anti- 
quarian and Archeological Society on Friday the 
24th of August last, which was published in the 
Barrow Times the next day, and contains portion 
of a version, up to 5, from Wasdale Head, Cum- 
berland, and a Manx version, from Mr. Quarry, of 
Oxness-Torver, Coniston, and a version com- 
municated at the meeting at Furness Abbey, 
obtained by W. Brown, Esq., of Tallentire Hall, 
Cockermouth, from Borrowdale, Keswick. Mr. 
Ellwood says :—‘‘ Some of the sheep farmers whom 
I have spoken to on the subject have been able to 
give me one or two of the numerals, and others, 
though they had heard them formerly, could not 
remember them so as to reproduce them.” 

As to origin, they are, no doubt, Celtic, of the 
Welsh branch, dreadfully disfigured in passing 
from mouth to mouth as mere nonsense, The 
numbers 6, 7, 8, 9 vary extremely. The Rathmell 
old woman’s memory was very defective, and no 
one else even approaches awith for 7,0n which 
Mr. Taylor founds an argument. Evidently 6, 7, 
ith, awith, are rhymes generated by the faulty 
5, pith. 

My paper has not been published, partly because 
I have not yet received all the information which 
I hope to get (especially from the old Cumbrian 
kingdom in Scotland, to which Yorkshire people 
seem to refer the numerals), and partly from the 
pressure of other work. But Mr. Taylor is in error 
in supposing that the subject has not already been 
discussed in print. Out of print, I have already 
read two papers upon it to the Philological Society. 

ALEXANDER J. ELLIs, 
“Oxford, Sept. 16, 1877. 

Tue note of the Rev. Isaac Taylor, in the Athe- 
neeum of September 15th, upon the ancient British 
numerals, reminds me of a jingling set of numerals 
up to twenty, which I recollect having heard when 
a boy some sixty years ago, either in South York- 
shire or Staffordshire. Mr. Taylor’s note would 
imply the former county, but my memory leans 
rather to the latter. They are as follows, written 


phonetically :— 

1, iny 6. ither 

2. tiny 7. lather 

3. tethery 8. cother 

4, fethery 9. quather 

5. phips 10. dix 

1l. iny dix 16. iny bumfit 
12. tiny dix 17. tiny bumfit 
13. tethery dix 18, tethery bumfit 
14, fethery dix 19. fethery bumfit 
15. bumfit 20. jiggit. 


It will be seen that there is here an evident 
identity with some of the numerals in Mr, 
Taylor’s series ; also that, after ten, the numbers 
run in fives, repeating the fifth numeral in the four 
following. J. O. Westwoop. 








Literary Gossip. 
A new work on ‘ Hereditary Instinct,’ by 
Mr. Samuel Butler, author of ‘ Erewhon,’ will 
be published before Christmas. 
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WE hear that Sir Henry Havelock, M.P., 
intends to write a book on the campaign in 
Bulgaria. 

Mr. GLapsTone will contribute to the 
October number of Macmillan’s Magazine an 
article on ‘The Dominions of Odysseus and 
the Island Group of the Odyssey” 

AmonGc Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
announcements are Mr. Browning’s transcrip- 
tion of the ‘Agamemnon’ of A!schylus,— 
the third volume, completing the work, of 
Mr. Van Laun’s ‘ History of French Literature,’ 
—a ‘History of the War of Frederick I. 
against the Communes of Lombardy,’ by 
Giovanni Battista Testa, of Trino, translated 
from the Italian and revised by the author,— 
a ‘History of the Church of England from 
the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction,’ by 
Canon Dixon, and ‘ Anatomy for Artists,’ by 
Prof. John Marshall. Their new novels are : 
‘Erema; or, My Father's Sin,’ by Mr. R. D. 


Blackmore,—‘ A Douce Lass,’ by the Author | 


of ‘Citoyenne Jacqueline,—‘ By Love and 
Law, the Story of an Honourable Woman,’ a 
Narrative, by Lizzie Aldridge, and ‘A 
Chaperon’s Cares,’ by Mary Catherine Jackson. 

‘Diana Lavy Ly tz,’ Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s 
romance, is about to appear in a French trans- 
lation, issued by Messrs. Hachette & Co., pub- 
lishers of the illustrated editions of Mr. Dixon’s 

“travels. 

Messrs. Caatto & Winpvus have in pre- 
paration for the coming season the following 
works: ‘Contemporary Art, Etchings from 
Representative Works by living English and 
Foreign Artists,’ edited, with critical notes, by 
Mr. Comyns Carr,—‘ William Blake, Etchings 
from his Works,’ by Mr. W. B. Scott, with 
descriptive text,—A new volume of Hunting 
Sketches by Mr. George Bowers, entitled 
‘Christmas Canters; or, Sketches in the 
Shires,—‘ North Italian Folk,’ by Mrs. 
Comyns Carr, with twenty-eight wood-engrav- 
ings, drawn by Randolph Caldecott,—‘ Fairy 
Tales from Spenser,’ with woodcuts and illustra- 
tionsin colours,—‘ Myths and Marvels of Astro- 
nomy,’ by Mr. Richard A. Proctor,—‘ Thoreau, 
his Life and Aims,’ by Mr. “ H. A. Page,”— 
‘Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satirical, and 
Sentimental,’ by Thomas Moore, chiefly from 
the authors MSS., and all hitherto inedited 
and uncollected, edited with notes by Mr. R. H. 
Shepherd,—the second series of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s ‘ Poems and Ballads,’—Lamb’s ‘ Poetry 
for Children,’ and ‘Prince Dorus,’ reprinted 
from the unique originals recently discovered, 
— a new and cheaper edition of M. Taine’s 
* History of English Literature,’ translated by 
Mr. H. Van Laun ; and a new volume of Mr. 
H. Blackburn’s Art Handbooks, comprising the 
‘Pictures at South Kensington,’ with eighty 
illustrations. 

Pror. Fow er, of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
has discovered in the National Library of 
Paris a French translation of Bacon’s ‘Novum 
Organum.’ The MS. appears to be of the seven- 
teenth century, and nearly contemporary with 
the author. The translation is most likely 
made from the first edition of 1620. Mr. 
Kitchin’s suggestion (Preface to the edition 
of the ‘Novum Organum,’ Oxford, 1855), that 
“the book had at first more honour abroad 
than at home,” would seem to be confirmed by 
Prof. Fowler’s discovery. BnrreM, 

Messrs. Georce Rovuttepce & Sons’ list 








of announcements includes the following :— 
‘Art Rambles in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland,’ by John T. Reid, with 150 illustra- 
tions,—‘ The Birthday Book of Flowers and 
Song,’ with Selections from the Poets, and 
page illustrations, printed in colours,—Lamb’s 
‘Tales from Shakspeare,’ a new edition, with 
illustrations by Sir John Gilbert,—a new red- 
line edition of Sir Walter Scott’s Poems,— 
Routledge’s Every Boy's Annual for 1878,— 
Houdin’s ‘Secrets of Conjuring,’ edited by 
Prof. Hoffmann,—Little Wideawake for 1878, 
and Juvenile Books by the Rev. H. C. 
Adams, Miss Bowman, Mrs. Sale Barker, Mrs. 
Semple Garrett, and others. 


Tue October number of the Contemporary 
Review will contain an article on ‘ The Divine 
Guidance of the Church,’ by Bishop Moberly, 
of Salisbury, in reply to that on the same sub- 
ject by Canon Lyttelton in the August 
number ; and Mr. E. A. Freeman will criti- 
cize the manner in which the Government 
is carrying out their policy of neutrality in 
relation to the Eastern War. The Review will 
also contain an article, by Prof. Beyschiag, on 
‘The Gospel of St. John and Modern 
Criticism.’ 

Mr. GuapstonE, Lord Selborne, Lord Blach- 
ford, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Canon Barry, 
Mr. W. R. Greg, Mr. Baldwin Brown, Mr. F. 
Harrison, Mr. Brassey, and others will be 
among the contributors to the October number 
of the Nineteenth Century. 


Messrs. Macmintan & Co. will publish 
during the present month a ‘ Primer of Greek 
Literature,’ by Prof. Jebb, in the series of 
Literature Primers edited by Mr. Green, — 
a ‘History of European Colonies,’ by E. J. 
Payne, in the Historical Course for Schools, 
edited by Mr. Freeman, — Part II. of 
‘Macmillan’s French Course,’ by Mr. G. 
Eugéne- Fasnacht,—Vol. If. of Prof. John 
Mayor’s edition of Juvenal,—the Heauton 
Timoroumenos of Terence, edited by Mr. 
E. 8. Shuckburgh,—a Primer of Pianoforte 
Playing, by Franklin Taylor, edited by Mr. 
George Grove,—an English Exercise Book, 
by Dr. R. Morris, to accompany his Primer 
of English Grammar,—‘ Linear Perspective 
and Model Drawing, a School and Art Class 
Manual, with Questions and Answers for 
Examination,’ by Mr. Laurence Anderson,— 
Part II. of Mr. Todhunter’s ‘ Natural Philo- 
sophy for Beginners: an Elementary Treatise 
on Heat in Relation to Steam and the Steam- 
Engine,’ with numerous illustrations by Mr. 
G. Shann,—‘ Elements of Descriptive Geo- 
metry,’ with illustrations, by Mr. J. B. Millar, 
—and a ‘Treatise on the Stability of a Given 
State of Motion’; being the Adams Prize Essay 
at Cambridge in 1877, by Mr. E. J. Routh, 
F.R.S. 


Tne Cambridge University Press will pub- 
lish immediately the Gospel of St. Mark, 
with critical and explanatory notes, and an 
Introduction by Dr. Maclear, Head Master of 
King’s College School, London. This is the 
first instalment of the Cambridge edition of 
the “Bible for Schools” to be brought out 
under the general editorship of Prof. Perowne, 
with the assistance of an able staff of editors. 


THE Public Orator’s edition of the late 
Mr. Cope’s ‘Commentary on the Rhetoric of 
Aristotle,’ with a Biographical Notice of Mr. 








Cope, by Mr. H. A. J. Munro, is also to bs 
looked for in a few days. 


Mr. ALEXANDER FREEMAN has completed 
his translation of the ‘Analytical Theory of 
Heat’ by Fourier. Mr. Christopher Words- 
worth has just completed his new volume on 
the ‘Studies of the University in the Eigh- 
teenth Century,’ which we mentioned some 
time ago ; and Mr. Heitland has prepared an 
edition of some of the Dialogues of Lucian, 
with English notes. 

Messrs. Hansarp’s Monthly List for 
August contains fifty-nine Reports and Papers, 
eighteen Bills, and thirty-four Papers by Com- 
mand. Among the first, interest attaches to 
the Return of the Gross Estimated Rental of 
Coal, Ironstone, and other Mines in the United 
Kingdom ; to the Actuarial Calculation of the 
probable Charge incurred by the Abolition 
of Purchase in the Army; to the Official 
Despatches as to the Engagement between 
Her Majesty’s Ships Shah and Amethyst and 
the Huascar ; and to the Return of the Quan- 
tities of Meat imported in April, May, and 
June. Among the Bills, practical utility is 
contemplated by those entitled ‘“ lisheries 
(Dynamite)” and “ Destructive Insects.” The 
most valuable Papers by Command are the 
Sixth Report of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts, Part I.; the Statistical 
Abstract of the United Kingdom, 1862 to 
1876; the Report by Mr. Danvers on Indian 
Railways for 1876-7; the Eleventh Annual 
Report of the Warden of the Standard Weights 
and Measures Department ; and the General 
Xeport on Railway Accidents in the United 
Kingdom for 1876. 


THE Rev. Henry Trail Simpson, Rector of 
Swindon, is preparing for publication by 
subscription his ‘ Archzologia Adelensis,’ an 
illustrated history of the parish of Adel, in 
Yorkshire. Among the subjects treated by 
the author are the solar, sacrificial, fire, serpent, 
and phallic worship; pit huts; monoliths ; 
stone sculptures and circles ; symbolism ; and 
the Norman architecture of the church. The 
book will be issued by Messrs. Allen & Co., 
Waterloo Place. 


THE third volume of the ‘Fac-similes of 
Ancient Charters in the British Museum,’ in 
continuation of the series to which we have 
drawn our readers’ attention at the time of 
their publication, is likely to be ready very 
shortly. Students of Saxon history, palzo- 
graphy, and philology are greatly indebted to 
Mr. Bond, the Keeper of the Manuscripts, for 
his labours upon this important literary work. 


WE understand that the new three-volume 
edition of Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson’s ‘ Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,’ edited 
by Dr. Birch, will be published in November 
by Mr. Murray. 


Ir is believed that, owing to its generally 
unsatisfactory state, the governors will, at the 
earliest opportunity, take into their serious 
consideration the question of the removal of 
Westminster School into the country. To the 
recent Oxford and Cambridge Certificate Ex- 
amination Westminster sent but four candi- 
dates, and of these only one passed. 


TuE forthcoming part of the Journal of the 
British Archzological Association, which will 
be issued at the end of the current month, 
contains, among other interesting papers, the 
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following articles: ‘On some Megalithic 
Monuments in Western Cornwall,’ by the Rev. 
W. C. Lukis ; ‘The Megalithic Antiquities at 
Stanton Drew,’ by C. W. Dymond; ‘The 
Will and Inventory of Robert Morton, 1486- 
1488,’ by E. M. Thompson; ‘On Roman 
Vessels popularly called Amphore,’ by H. 8. 
Cuming; ‘The Saxon Arches of Britford 
Church, near Salisbury,’ by C. H. Talbot; 
and ‘ Baalism and the Temples of Baal,’ by the 
Rev. Canon Ridgway. 

Messrs. Teac & Co. will publish next week 
a new work, eutitled ‘Errors of Speech and 
of Spelling,’ by the Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, 
LL.D., author of ‘ Guide to Science,’ &c. 


Messrs. Mactacntan & Stewart will 
publish in October a new edition of Mr, 
Sand’s ‘ Life in St. Kilda,’ containing much 
new and interesting matter, obtained during 
the author’s compulsory residence of eight 
months on the island. 

Our Lisbon Correspondent writes :— 

“The library of the well-known bibliographer 
Senhor Innocencio da Silva is about to be sold for 
the benefit ofthe heirs. The library, although not 
very extensive, is rich in many particulars, and 
contains many MSS. The collection, consisting 
chiefly of Portuguese works, was made personally 
by Senhor Innocencio during many years, and he 
possessed a rare literary acumen and a wonder- 
ful knowledge of Portuguese books. On this 
account, his library is very select and valuable. 
The Emperor of Brazil visited the unpretentious 
house in the Rua San Felipe Neri, where the 
eminent bibliographer lived, and where his books 
are kept, at seven o’clock in the morning. His 
Majesty expressed a deep interest in the collec- 
tion, and was highly pleased with it. He spent 
what, for the restless Emperor, was a very long 
time in his examination—about two hours and a 
half. A marble tablet has been placed on the 
outer wall of the house, noting the fact that 
Senhor Innocencio lived and died there : this will 
mark the locality for posterity. His ‘ Bibliographical 
Dictionary of Portuguese Writers’ is a work widely 
known and appreciated, and is a lasting monument 
of the writer’s talent, erudition, and untiring zeal 
in a difficult and arduous literary labour. I 
may mention that among the MSS. was a collec- 
tion of letters of the Emperor’s father, Dom 
Pedro 1V.—The translation into Portuguese of 
Shakspeare’s ‘ Hamlet, by His Majesty Dom 
Luiz L., King of Portugal, is completed, and is now 
being printed ; moreover, the translation of this 
tragedy by Senhor Bulhad Pato, the well known 
poet, is also ready for the press ; besides this, the 
third act of the tragedy has been translated by 
another hand, and will shortly be represented in 
the Normal Theatre of Donna Maria II., the parts 
having already been given to the respective 
actors.” 

THE thirty-second annual meeting of the 
German philologists and teachers will take 
place at Wiesbaden, from September the 26th 
to the 29th. 

THE son of the famous Algerian patriot, 
the Emir Abd-el-Kader, who, it is said, has 
developed considerable literary tastes, is en- 
gaged upon a life of his father throughout the 
more stirring portion of his career. 


THE arrangements for the Conference of 
Librarians approach completion. The Organiz- 
ing Committee met on Monday and again on 
Wednesday at the London Institution. Many 
papers of interest have been received from 
various parts of the country. Besides the 
American visitors, four librarians from France 
and at least one from Italy are expected. 
The Lord Mayor has intimated to the Com 





mittee his intention to invite the foreign 
visitors and many of the English librarians 
to dine with him at the Mansion House on 
Thursday, the 4th of October. The Lord 
Mayor thus gives municipal sanction to a 
movement which, above all things, seeks to 
form centres of enlightenment in the corporate 
towns of Great Britain. 

THe Dublin University Magazine for 
October will contain a sketch of Roumanian 
history by a late resident at Bucharest, and a 
continuation of the account of the early life of 
the late Mortimer Collins, who five-and-twenty 
years ago was a constant contributor to the 
magazine. Mr. Conder contributes a paper on 
heraldry. 

TueE forthcoming number of the Fortnightly 
Review will contain an article by Mr. Lowe 
on a New Reform Bill. It will also contain 
some autobiographical conversations of M. 
Thiers with the late Mr. Nassau Senior, de- 
scribing his relations with Louis Napoleon 
before the coup détat. 

M. vw’ Assi Martin has been lately collating 
the MSS. of Barhebraeus’s Grammarto be found 
in the British Museum and the Bodleian 
Library with his copy made from the Paris 
MS. We may accordingly expect a critical 
edition of the most important Syrian Grammar 
ever made by a native. 

A CoRRESPONDENT writes with reference to 
the Persian Diary mentioned in our last issue, 
that M. Garcin de Tassy has already given a 
small extract from it in French, according to 
a Hindostani translation published by J. W. 
Alexander. 

DENMARK and Sweden are amongst those 
countries which have now produced transla- 
tions of Mr. Mackenzie Wallace’s ‘ Russia.’ 

In place of the Industriel Alsacien, recently 
suppressed, the publishers are about to issue 
another journal, to be called the Express. It 
is to be printed in French and German, and 
published at Mulhouse. 

Dr. HirscuFEtp, one of the editors of the 
publications on the excavations of Olympia, 
is at present in England. He has examined 
the Arundel marbles in Oxford and the large 
collection of Greek antiquities of the British 
Museum. He is preparing an independent 
publication on his mission in Greece and 
Asia Minor. 

Mr. Cuartes MackeEson will contribute to 
the Companion to the British Almanac for 
1878 (of which he is the editor) an article on 
‘The Working of the School Board System.’ 
This paper will form the complement of Mr. 
Mackeson’s article in the Companion to the 
Almanac for 1876 on ‘ Primary Education in 
England and Wales,’ in which he traced the 
growth of the national system of education 
from its beginning in 1808, when the British 
and Foreign School Society was established, 
down to the passing of the Act of 1870, by 
which the School Board was created. 

Mr. Mackeson has in the press a ‘ Church 
Congress Handbook to London and _ its 
Suburbs,’ one of the chief features of which 
will be a series of biographical sketches of the 
leading readers and speakers at the approach- 
ing Croydon Congress. The Handbook will be 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 

Dr. OLpENBERG, of Berlin, proposes to 
edit the ‘ Vinayapitakam,’ the first of the three 





sections into which the Buddhist Holy Scrip- 
tures are divided. The five works belonging 
to this collection (‘ Paraijikam,’ ‘ Pacittiyam,’ 
‘Mahavagga, ‘Cullavagga,’‘ Parivara’) areamong 
the Pali works which from an historical point 
of view are most deserving of the attention 
of scholars. They supply, especially the ‘ Maha- 
vagga,’ important materials for the critical 
investigation of the story of Buddha’s life. 
The ‘Cullavagga’ contains, as far as is at present 
known, the most ancient accounts of the first 
two Buddhist convocations. The five works 
together comprehend a complete system of 
ecclesiastical ordinances which were produced at 
the very beginning of Buddhism. Consequently 
they form the most authentic sources of a 
body of institutions the knowledge of which 
is indispensable for the thorough investigation 
of ancient Indian culture. The Pali text 
will be printed in English letters without any 
addition, except a selection of various read- 
ings, arising from the differences of the Sin- 
halese and Burmese MSS., and an Index. 
The work will consist of five volumes corre- 
sponding to the five divisions of the ‘Vinaya- 
pitakam’ as above mentioned, and contain 
about 1,900-2,000 pages 8vo. of the same 
size as Mr. Childers’s edition of the ‘ Maha- 
parinibbanasuttam.’ The cost of production, 
however, will be so considerable that no pub- 
lisher can undertake the risk unless an im- 
portant portion of the expenses be covered 
by the contributions of learned bodies, or by 
subscriptions. The Berlin Academy has pro- 
mised considerable assistance, and Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate have agreed to publish 
the work if they should be further encouraged. 
If the publication be thus ensured, the first 
volume will be issued next year, and the 
whole work be completed in three or four years. 
The price to subscribers will be 3/., payable 
at the rate of 12s. for each volume. 

Tue concluding volumes of the first series 
of the French ‘ Archives Parlementaires’ will 
shortly be published. They bring the “French 
Hansard” down to 1799, and have, therefore, 
got through the most difficult portion of the 
task, the Joniteur henceforward affording 
an official and thoroughly trustworthy record. 
The ‘ Archives” are published under the 
superintendence of MM. J. Mavidal, C. 
Laurent, and E. Clavel. 

Tue death is announced of the Portuguese 
novelist, poet, and historian, A. Herculano de 
Carvalho. 








SCIENCE 


— 


Locomotive Engine Driving: a Practical 
Manual for Engineers in Charge of Loco- 
motive Engines. By Michael Reynolds. 
(Crosby Lockwood & Co.) 

Mr. ReyNnoips has opened a new chapter in 

the literature of the day. There may be a 

question as to the precise status and qualifica- 

tions of a locomotive inspector, such as he tells 
us that he is, and as to whether the education 
required to fit a man for the post be that of 
the scientific or of the practical engineer ; 
but the work is addressed to locomotive 
drivers, and is written from the practical stand- 
point proper to that class of mechanics, Nor 
is the public thus addressed either small or 
unimportant. At the close of 1876, the 
number of locomotives possessed by the rail- 
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way companies of the United Kingdom 
amounted to 12,994. Thus the enginemen 
and firemen alone, without reckoning fitters, 
smiths, and other mechanics whose time is 
devoted to the manufacture or the repairs of 
the locomotive, must be upwards of 25,000 in 
number. Mr. Reynolds confesses that he has 
been actuated by the honourable ambition ‘‘ to 
extend and improve the social condition of 
locomotive drivers by placing within their 
reach a standard test of capacity that will be 
unaffected by local or temporary prejudices, 
fancies, fashions, or accidental connexions.” 
The text of the work has been revised by Mr. 
D. K. Clark ; of whose own contributions to 
the literature of engineering we have had 
repeatedly to make honourable mention. And 
we can repeat with approval Mr, Clark’s remark, 
that the book “contains a body of original 
matter, in a fresh field of literature, which 
carries with it the charm of novelty, as well as 
the more lasting attraction of solid utility.” 

Mr. Reynolds commences by an introductory 
chapter, in which he allows it to be seen that 
he regards his subject with a fresh and 
vigorous earnestness that cannot fail to 
awaken the sympathy of the reader. It is 
not in the dry phraseology of mechanical 
exactitude that he here speaks: he leads us 
to the reflection how near an approach to the 
creative faculty is made by the genius of the 
inventors and improvers of the locomotive. 
The next part of the book consists of a descrip- 
tion and account of the proper management of 
the locomotive. It is full of that sound ex- 
perience which is to be acquired only on the 
foot plate. Chapter I. gives a general descrip- 
tion of the locomotive engine and of its 
details, some of which are illustrated by wood- 
cuts. Chapter II. discusses the general con- 
ditions of good working engines, and calls 
attention to the fact—long known to practical 
men, but not, we think, previously published 
—that “no two sister engines were ever built 
that would steam and run alike.” The five 
following chapters detail how to set the slide 
valves, how to become a model engine-driver, 
what are the duties of the engine-driver, what 
are the duties and training of a fireman, and 
what are the duties involved in the manage- 
ment of a train. A chapter on the cause of 
failures, and one on the work of the “ shed- 
day,” conclude this admirable practical trea- 
tise for the guidance of the locomotive 
engineer. 

Part II. discusses scientific principles, and 
is rather a gleaning from other works of those 
selected facts and details with which it is 
important for the locomotive driver to be 
familiar, than an attempt at any original view. 
Part Ill. brings forward that which appears 
to have been the main object of the author 
in coming before the public, his views as to the 
adoption of a system of certificates for drivers 
and firemen. It is urged that the granting 
of certificates would tend to elevate the posi- 
tion of an honest, trustworthy, and hard- 
working body of men ; that certificates would 
supply the men with a stimulus to exertion ; 
that they would enable the best men to come 
to the front ; and that the elevation of the 
class thus ensured would prove serviceable, 
not only to the men themselves, but to their 
employers, and, in many respects, to the 
public. 

Mr. Reynolds is of opinion that every driver, 





before he is permitted to take charge of the 
regulator, should have served as fireman on 
goods and passenger engines for a mileage of 
not less than 150,000 miles. The examination 
for the certificate should include reading, 
writing, knowledge of signals, examination of 
engines, firing, oiling, testing of valves and 
pistons, and various modes of uncoupling 
engines when they fail with a train. After 
running 100,000 miles with this, the third- 
class certificate, the driver to go up for a 
second examination, on a printed list of sub- 
jects, including the steam-engine and boiler 
in general, combustion, steam, and the theory 
of expansion. After 50,000 miles’ work with 
a second-class certificate, the driver to go up 
for the final, or first-class, examination. This 
is to include the preparation of a diagram 
illustrating the running of an engine ; drawing 
of elementary forms; working drawings of 
details of machinery to scale; arithmetic as 
far as mensuration ; mechanics, to explain the 
safety valve; hydraulics, to explain the pump; 
pneumatics, to explain the pet cock ; chemistry, 
to explain combustion and the effects of heat, 
composition of coal, and composition of water. 
This proposal is followed by specimens of pro- 
posed examination matter; tables of the con- 
sumption of fuel, of the force of the wind, and 
other desiderata ; and code of regulations for 
enginemen and firemen. 

Of the practical utility of Mr. Reynolds’s 
book we have to speak in terms of warm 
commendation. As to his scheme, we think 
that its adoption, with such improvements as 
experience would suggest, would be a benefit 
to the class of men whom the work addresses, 
and an advantage to the public. The method 
of progressive and class examination, as con- 
trasted with competitive examination—the 
swindle of coaching and cram—is the only one 
which the engineer can regard without con- 
tempt. But we shall be most agreeably sur- 
prised if Mr. Reynolds meets with much 
better return for his well-aimed labours than 
the abuse of the men whom he designs to 
serve. The profession of the civil engineer, five- 
and-twenty years ago, had the ball at its feet. 
It then took the lead, practically, among the 
liberal professions in this country. Its future 
promised to be most brilliant, most permanent, 
and most beneficial. It is now, comparatively 
speaking, nowhere. The duties which its 
members ought to perform are relegated to 
parliamentary committees, to the Local 
Government Board, to urban and rural sani- 
tary authorities, to railway traffic managers 
who are uneducated in mechanical science, 
or to any one whom chance calls to the fore. 
One main, if not the main, cause of this mis- 
fortune—a misfortune to society as well as to 
the profession—is the utter absence of a true 
esprit de corps among its members, To 
that organization which alone can give power, 
dignity, and status to a number of men who 
pursue the same craft, the English workman, 
in every grade, strenuously objects. The civil 
engineer resents any attempt to organize his 
calling, and to establish a series of recognized 
grades, as firmly, if not as violently, as the 
brickmaker resists any attempt to improve 
his semi - brutal wretchedness. For this 
reason we fear that the locomotive drivers 
and firemen, one and all, will turn deaf ears to 
the good counsel of Mr, Reynolds. We shall 
be glad if they are not equally deaf to our 








advice, which is to read and ponder over his 
useful book. 








How to Draw a Straight Line: a Lecture on 
Linkages. By A. B. Kempe, B.A. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Tue sensational titles which are becoming the 

fashion threaten to smother rational literature. 

We have here a little booklet which, as a lec. 

ture on the theory of certain modes of mechanical 

connexion, is thoughtful and ingenious, but 
to which the strained title lends the air of ab- 
surdity. One of the very few demands which 

Euclid makes on what the non-mathematical world 

regards as common sense is to postulate that it is 

possible to draw a straight line in a required direc. 
tion. But to Mr. Kempe “ it appears that, although 
we have an easy and accurate method of describing 

a circle, we have, at first sight, no corresponding 

means of describing a straight line.” We can only 

conclude that the atmosphere of the Inner Temple 
is less favourable to direct vision than is that 
of the lofty mountain summits bound together 
by the triangulations of the Ordnance surveyor, 
or even the resinous air of the carpenter’s work- 
bench. The straight line of which Euclid takes 
cognizance is as pure an intellectual conception as 
the circle. The rude expedient, admired by Mr. 

Kempe, of “ the pivot and the hole in the moving 

piece” is as inadequate to allow of the descrip- 

tion of a true circle, as the rudest bit of wood shot 
with a plane can be to aid in the delineation of 

a straight line. In fact, the latter is incomparably 

more manageable, when we have to pass from the 

abstract to the concrete, than the former. For 
the mathematical circle can only be verified by an 
infinite series of measurements from circumference 
tocentre. The mathematical straight line is drawn 
by the eye itself. It can be delineated on the 
surface of the earth, across the orbit of our planet in 
moments of eclipse or of transit, in the heading of a 
tunnel, or on a sheet of paper, without any instru- 
ment more complicated than a few poles, candles, or 
pins. From a tangent to a great circle of the earth, 
to the joint of a box, or the fall of a plumb-line, 
the straight line, closely approaching to the mathe- 
matical:straight line, is constantly before us. The 
perfect concrete circle, on the contrary, is nowhere 
to be seen in nature. Dismissing, then, the capri- 
ciousand unmechanical notion that the most satisfac- 
tory way to arrive at a straight line is by studying 
the movement of some point in a complicated piece 
of mechanism, we give due praise to the diagrams 
and descriptions of the different kinds of linkage 
which make up the main part of the lecture now 
published. The mechanical draughtsman, no less 
than the workman of any kind, will turn with some 
disgust from methods of delineation the account 
of which commences, “ the hole through which the 
pencil passes.” It is, however, as a mathematician, 
not as a mechanic, that Mr. Kempe regards the 
whole affair. Nevertheless he gives some very 
interesting exemplifications of link movements, 
which may possibly be of use tothe mechanic. He 
does so, that is to say, with regard to their diagram- 
matic construction, for of linkage in its mechanical 
or concrete form nothing is said by the lecturer, nor 
is that idea of the kinematic couple, which some 

modern writers think destined to play so great a 

part in the theoretic mechanics of the future, dis- 

cussed in this lecture on linkages. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


Mr. LockyYEr, in last week’s Nature, has some 
remarks upon the recent observations by Herr 
Vogel, and particularly by Lord Lindsay, concern- 
ing the new star in Cygnus, which are of interest. 
He rightly observes with reference to Lord Lind- 
say’s theory, that we have here a case of a conver- 
sion of astar intoa planetary nebula, that the 
word star may be a misnomer if understood other- 
wise than of outward appearance ; and suggests 
that the object in question may be of no great 
real magnitude, nor at any very considerable dis- 
tance. As far as any change of apparent place is 
capable of throwing light upon this, we may point 
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out that such change, if appreciable, would 
seem to be very slow, Herr Vogel’s place deter- 
mined this year, as R.A. 21> 36™ 52°48", N.P.D. 
47° 43’ 5°5", with that determined soon after the 
star was first seen last November. (By an 
error, the minutes of R.A. were given by us last 
week as 56 instead of 36.) Herr Vogel’s spectrum 
observations of the Nova are given in detail in 
the Monatsbericht of the Berlin Academy for 
May. ‘They extend from December 5th, 1876, 
to March 10th, 1877, during which the star’s 
apparent brightness decreased from magnitude 4°5 
to 83. The continuous spectrum diminished 
rapidly in intensity, being very brilliant at first, 
and in March only partly visible, and that part 
very faint. Several bright lines were seen ; the 
hydrogen lines which at first were brightest, other 
lines more or less indistinct, and a line coinciding 
tolerably well with the brightest line in the 
nitrogen spectrum under ordinary pressure, and is 
that seen brightest in the spectra of nebule. This 
last line grew brighter whilst the hydrogen lines 
and the continuous spectrum faded in intensity ; 
it surpassed the hydrogen lines at the end of Herr 
Vogel’s observations in March, and at the present 
time, according to Lord Lindsay’s and Dr. Cope- 
land’s observations at Dun Echt, is the only one 
left, the spectrum, therefore, agreeing with that of 
a planetary nebula. Perhaps it is of interest to 
observe in connexion with this and with Mr. 
Lockyer’s remark, that it is desirable to know 
whether any change of place may be observed in 
the Nova, that the only good determination of 
proper motion of a nebula hitherto made is that 
of the planetary nebula numbered 4,373 in Sir 
John Herschel’s General Catalogue, which had 
been observed as a fixed star by Lalande in 1790; 
and a comparison of his observation with those of 
Prof. D’Arrest and others proved that its proper 
motion was quite insensible. Of course such 
observations can tell nothing about motion, if it 
exists, in the line of sight; and the probability 
that such nebule are nearer than others is 
obvious. It is to be hoped that ere long further 
light will be thrown upon the matter. 

‘Nouvelle Navigation Astronomique’ is the 
title of a well-printed quarto volume which has 
just been published in Paris, The “Théorie” is 
by Mr. Yvon Villarceau, of the Observatoire, 
and the “ Pratique” by Lieut. Aved de Magnac. 
The importance of this work may be judged of 
from the titles of the chapters,—* Méthodes 
Analytiques directes et Interprétation Géométrique 
des Resultats,’—‘ Méthode indirecte, dite des 
Courbes de Hauteur,’—“Cas particuliers ot les 
deux coordonnées peuvent étre déterminées 
séparément.” 


THE CAMPAIGN OF ABIJAH AGAINST JEROBOAM, 
AND THE SITE OF JESHANAH. 

REHOBOAM, son and successor of Solomon, was 
powerless against the usurper Jeroboam, who caused 
the schism of the ten tribes, and established, 
for his own advantage, the kingdom of Israel. 
The hands of the King of Judah were too full 
already with the invasion of the Egyptian Shishak, 
protector and, perhaps, father-in-law of Jeroboam. 

Eighteen years later, Abijah, Rehoboam’s son, 
found himself strong enough to measure arms 
with his father’s enemy. He assumed the offen- 
sive, and, at the head of a strong army, invaded 
Jeroboam’s territory, taking up his position in 
Zemaraim, in Mount Ephraim, north of Jerusalem. 
Jeroboam, whose forces were double those of his 
adversary, accepted battle; wishing, however, to 
take advantage of his superiority in numbers, and 
to attack Abijah in flank, he divided his forces in 
two parts, and was completely defeated. Abijah, 
following up the victory, took possession of three 
cities, Bethel, Jeshanah, and Ephron, each “ with 
the towns thereof” (2 Chron. xiii. 19), a fact 
which assigns them considerable importance. Two 
of these places are already identified, Bethel with 
Beitin, Ephron with Ophrah at Taiyibeh. As to 
Jeshanah, it is classed among the desiderata in 
Biblical topography. 

These three places, whose capture is the 





immediate result of Abijah’s victory, must be 
very near each other. They formed a strategic 
group; they were on the confines of Judah and 
Israel ; Bethel marked very nearly the frontier, 
Jeshanah was probably to the north of that place, 
and in its neighbourhood ; it would, therefore, 
belong to Ephraim, a fact which explains why it 
is only mentioned once in the Bible, the list of 
Ephraim, as every one knows, being omitted from 
the Book of Joshua. 

This granted, I propose to locate Jeshanah at 
Ain Sinia, about five kilométres north of Beitin. 

The village of Ain Sinia is indubitably an 
ancient site. Its numerous and abundant springs 
must very early have attracted residents. A large 
cemetery is cut in the rock, and on the door of 
one of the tombs I found an inscription in ancient 
Hebrew character, in which I traced the name of 
Hananiah, son of Eleazar. 

The name of Sinia, found also in that of the 
valley where the village stands, corresponds exactly 
to the Hebrew Jeshanab, generally explained to 
mean old. Geographical names commencing in 
Hebrew with je generally lose the initial syllable 
on passing into Arabic, as Jericho=—Riha, Jeshi- 
moth=Soueime, Jezrael=Zerin, &c.; the Hebrew 
shin becomes an Arabic sin, the alteration of d into 
é is quite natural in the mobility of Semitic vowels. 
We thus obtain successive and normal transforma- 
tions, Jeshinah, Shanah, Sanah, Sinah. From 
Sinah to Sinia is but a single step, and we have 
the analogous names of Kebbia, Ain Kefria, 
Jilgilia, &c. 

Topographically and onomastically, Ain Sinia 
has every right to be accepted for the ancient 
Jeshinah. It is remarkable that Beitin, Ain 
Sinia, and Taiyibeh, otherwise Bethel, Jeshanah, 
and Ephron, form a triangle (its south point 
represented by Bethel), which must have possessed 
considerable strategic value, occupying as it does a 
plateau whence run in different directions the 
wadys to the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea. 
It is in this triangle that I would place the territory 
acquired by Abijah with the “ benoth,” or villages 
dependent on the three cities, and now represented 
by ruins or scattered hamlets. 

C. CLermMont GANNEAU. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Mr. H. M. Srantey has solved one of the 
great problems of African geography. Starting 
from Nyangwe, on the Lualaba, he has traced 
that river to its mouth in the Atlantic Ocean, 
thus proving that the region of lakes explored by 
Livingstone and Cameron drains into the Congo or 
Zaire. Stanley’s journey, to judge from the short 
letter published in the Daily Telegraph of Monday 
last, was perilous in the extreme, and he felt him- 
self compelled to employ armed force on no less 
than thirty-two occasions, Francis Pocock, 
Stanley’s faithful companion, was swept over the 
Massassa Falls and killed, and the leader of the 
expedition narrowly escaped a similar fate at the 
Mowa Falls (Cameron’s Lowa, close to Lake San- 
korro?). From Nyangwe the Lualaba flows due 
north, and under the equator it rushes over five 
cataracts, round which the boats had to be 
dragged a distance of thirteen miles. In lat. 2° N. 
the river turns to the north-west (and we may, 
therefore, assume that it attains lat. 3° N.), then 
turns west and south-west, and, finally, takes the 
name of Zaire or Kwango. Stanley describes it as 
being from two to ten miles in width, and fall of 
islands. The geographical result obtained by this 
explorer can hardly be over-estimated, and the 
promoters of his enterprise may feel justly proud 
of the success achieved. The Zaire has now been 
shown to drain an area of no less than 1,400,000 
square miles, It is a worthy rival of the Nile in 
that respect, and surpassed only by the Amazonas, 
Ob, and Mississippi. Stanley’s remarkable journey 
will, moreover, enable us to give a fixed habitation 
upon our maps to a vast amount of native informa- 
tion collected by his predecessors. Schweinfurth’s 
Welle turns out to be a tributary of this great 
equatorial river ; Dr. Barth’s “river of Kubanda ” 


and Nachtigal’s Kuta (Stanley mentions Ikutu ya | 





Congo as one of the names of the river) are un- 
doubtedly identical with it, and have no connexion 
with Shary, Benue, or Ogowai. 

The most interesting paper in the forthcoming 
number of Petermann’s Mittheilungen treats of 
the ethnography of Southern Tyrol and Venetia. 
Its author, Dr. Christian Schneller, is evidently at 
home in his subject. He shows how the German 
lost ground until recently, but is now making a 
firm stand or, perhaps, even encroaching. The 
Italian translation of the German nomenclature 
of the Tyrol, such as is to be found in pamphlets, 
claiming all the country up to the crest of the 
Alps for Italy, is rather funny in many instances. 
Brenner isrendered “ Pirene,” Miihlbach “Milbaco,” 
Bruneck “ Brunopoli,” Sprechenstein “ Pietra- 
parlante,” &c. The paper is illustrated by an 
excellent map. There is likewise a very full map 
of Costa Rica, based upon recent surveys by 
Messrs. W. M. Gabb, Collins, and Martinez. 

The eighteenth edition of Dr. James Clyde's 
‘School Geography’ (Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd) 
has been carefully revised and supplemented by 
additional information. In treating of India, the 
author has adopted the new official orthography. 
This is as it should be, and we trust in a future 
edition he will substitute this Indian phonetic 
system for the arbitrary mode of spelling still 
retained in other portions of his valuable and 
interesting compendium. 

The Scientific and Educational Expedition 
around the world, projected by Mr. J. O. Wood- 
ruff, of Indiana, will start from New York on the 
25th of October. The steamer Ontario has been 
secured and fitted up to accommodate about 400 
students, each of whom will be charged 2,500 dol- 
lars for a voyage extending over two years. The 
staff of the expedition consists of five naval 
officers, two surgeons, a chaplain, a chief engineer, 
six professors, a photographer, &c. 





THE AMERICANIST CONGRESS AT LUXEMBOURG, 

A CoRRESPONDENT writes as follows :— 

“The second International Congress of 
Americanists, or students of American archxology, 
philology, and pre-Columbian history, was held at 
Luxembourg, September 10th to 13th, and proved 
a decided success. The visitors, who represented 
most of the countries of Europe and South 
America, were most hospitably treated by the 
inhabitants, who entertained them at a civic 
banquet on the 14th of September. Some highly 
interesting communications were made, of which 
perhaps the most important were the following :— 

“1. Papers on the Ancient Mound-builders and 
Pueblos of New Mexico, by Messrs, Edwin A. 
Barber, R. Robertson, H. Gillman, Stephen Peet, 
and M. F. Force. 

“2. Papers on the Antiquities of Greenland and 
the Primitive Habitat of the Esquimaux, by 
Mesers. Waldemar Schmit and Dr. Rink. 

“3. Papers upon American Hieroglyphics, 
Ethnology, and Civilization, by Prof. Leon de 
Rosny, Hyde Clarke, Madier de Montjau, F. A. 
Allen, Schwab, Malte Brun, Ttronck, Abbé 
Pipart, Dr. Leemans of Leyden, &c. 

“4, Philological Treatises upon the American 
languages, by Messrs. Henry, F. H. Moore, and 
Lucien Adam, the last of whom presented an 
elaborate comparison of the grammar of sixteen 
Indian nations. 

“5, Historical Papers, such as upon the European 
Colonies in Markland, by E. Beauvoisin ; Com- 
parison between Mexican and Peruvian Legisla- 
tion, by M. Nodal, and other papers. 

“6, Several geological treatises, such as one upon 
the Stone Age in America, by M. Guimet, of Lyons. 

“‘ Altogether, there is little doubt that when the 
Proceedings of the second Congress of Americanists 
come to be published and circulated throughout 
Europe and America, the papers will receive a 
large amount of attention at the hands of the 
literary and scientific world. It is proposed to 
hold the third Congress (1879) at Brussels.” 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Fai. Quekett Microscopical, 8. 
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Science Gossip. 


Pror. A. OprpenHEIM, a well-known German 
chemist, died on Monday last at Hastings. His 
wife, who had come with the deceased to this 
watering-place for the benefit of her health, ex- 
pired on Monday morning. Immediately upon her 
death, Prof. Oppenheim locked himself up with the 
body, and was soon afterwards found lifeless on 
the sofa. A post-mortem examination showed 
that death had been caused by prussic acid. Prof. 
Oppenheim, who had only recently been appointed 
to the chair of chemistry in the Academy at 
Miinster, Westphalia, was distinguished by his 
researches in organic chemistry. His loss will be 
felt equally by his fellow-workers and personal 
friends. 

WE were right in saying that the promoters of 
the “Museum of Scientific Apparatus” would 
not accept the verdict of the British Association. 
Although almost every man of any scientific 
attainments disapproves of their scheme, and the 
Treasury has refused to make them a grant, they 
have opened at South Kensington a display of such 
objects as a twelvemonth of incessant begging 
has enabled them to get together. At whose 
expense this exhibition is supported we do not 
know; but it would seem that this “ Museum,” 
which the Government has refused to sanction, is 
able to make “ purchases.” There is, we are told, 
“no intention, at least for the present, to prepare 
a catalogue.” Considering what sort of a catalogue 
was produced for the so-called “ Loan Exhibition,” 
this is something to be thankful for, but we would 
take this opportunity of asking what has become 
of the third edition of the unfortunate catalogue 
which so amazed Englishmen and foreigners last 
summer? It was printed, of course, at the public 
expense ; but no copy, so far as we know, has 
been issued to the world, Does it, like “the 
nucleus of the hoped-for permanent museum,” 
“remain in the safe custody of the Department” ? 


REcENT experiments with the metal Davyum 
strengthen the evidence in support of the existence 
of the new element. Sergius Kern, its discoverer, 
states that its specific gravity at 25° C. is 9°385, 
and, from preliminary investigations, he concludes 
its atomic weight to be somewhere near 154, not, as 
first supposed, 100. But why does M. Kern not 
give us the spectrum of the infant element ? 

Messrs. Smitu, Etper & Co. have the follow- 
ing medical works in preparation: ‘Goulstonian 
Lectures on the Natural History of Pulmonary 
Consumption,’ by Dr. A. B. Shepherd,—‘ Spinal 
Disease and Spinal Curvature : their Treatment 
by Suspension, and the Use of Plaster of Paris 
Bandage,’ by Dr. L. A. Sayre,—‘ The Examiner in 
Anatomy, a Course of Instruction on the Method 
of Answering Anatomical Questions,” by Mr. A. 
Trehern Norton, F.R.C.S..—‘ Diseases of the 
Nervous System : their Prevalence and Pathology,’ 
by Dr. Julius Althaus,—and ‘On Chorea and 
Whooping Cough,’ by Dr. Octavius Sturges. 

Tue Royal Exhibition to the School of Mines 
of 501. per annum for three years has been gained 
by Mr. J. J. Beringer, of Redruth, one of the 
pupils of the Miners’ Association of Cornwall. 

Tne American Association for the Advancement 
of Science has elected Prof. 0. C. Marsh for the 
President of the next meeting. 


Tue fifth and sixth parts of the Mineralogical 
Magazine and Journal of the Mineralogical Society 
‘have been published. The first is chiefly occupied 
with the proceedings of the local meeting of the 
Society at Liverpool; the second with Mr. Sorby’s 
-address at the Plymouth meeting. 

THE Geological Record for 1875, edited by Mr. 
William Whitaker, F.G.S., has just been issued. 
This, the second volume of “an account of works 
on geology, mineralogy, and paleontology pub- 
lished during the year,” is a considerable improv- 
ament on the Record issued last year. By sundry 
new arrangements reference is rendered more easy, 
and the addition of an index of new species 
greatly increases the value of the book to the 
palzontologists. 





Tur American Journal of Science and Arts for 
the present month contains a paper ‘Ono a new and 
ready Method for the Estimation of Nickel in 
Pyrrhotites and Mattes,’ by Margaret S. Cheney 
and Ellen Swallow Richards. This fact is worth 
recording at a time when women are in earnest 
about making a career for themselves ; and perhaps 
the example of these two ladies, who carried on 
their investigations in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, may find imitators elsewhere. 








FINE ARTS 


etter 


DORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘The BRAZEN SERPENT,’ ‘ CHRIST 
LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ and ‘ CHRIST ENTERING JERO- 
SALEM ’ (the latter just completed), each 3% by 42 feet, with * Dream 
of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘Christian Martyrs,’_* Night of the Crucifixion,’ 
* House of Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond 
Street. Daily, Ten to Six.—ls. 








THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No, XXXIII.—GISBURNE PARK, RIBBLESDALE. 

Tne collection of paintings, belonging to Lord 
Ribblesdale, which decorate the modern but not 
recent house in the park at Gisburne, a mansion 
placed near the meeting of the picturesque river 
Ribble with the Stockbeek, is one of several 
gatherings that Dr. Waagen did not visit 
during his comprehensive tours in Yorkshire, and 
which were not described by him in the useful 
‘Art Treasures of Great Britain’ or in its 
supplementary volume. The German critic seems 
not to have heard of these pictures. Nor has this 
collection been described by any other writer, 
although it contains many paintings of interest, 
and includes some that are important enough to 
have claimed attention from students. The inter- 
esting examples are especially noteworthy on 
account of the rarity in this country of works by 
several of the masters they represent. We have 
therefore, peculiar satisfaction in describing the 
collection, and in acknowledging the owner's per- 
mission to visit it, and the courtesy which we 
received from the gentleman who, in Lord 
Ribblesdale’s absence, occupies Gisburne Park. 
The paintings are placed on the walls of rooms 
used by the family,—rooms not well adapted for 
the exhibition of paintings, and it was difficult 
to examine some works which might reward careful 
scrutiny. Other examples are well displayed, yet 
not a few are almost out of sight. The want of 
a complete catalogue added to the difficulty of 
examination, and may have induced errors in 
ascribing some of the paintings to their producers ; 
but we have done our best to avoid such mis- 
takes in the notices of the more important 
examples in a somewhat numerous and varied 
gathering. 

As to catalogues of private coliections, it is a 
subject of extreme regret to everybody, and the cause 
of confusion which few have reason to lament 
so frequently as ourselves, that scarcely any 
English galleries are furnished with records of 
their origins. Notes stating where pictures were 
obtained are rare, and, when they exist, are not 
seldom imperfect and incorrect. Mere lists of 
artists’ names and of subjects of the works are 
frequently not to be had, or non-existent ; in the 
absence of the owners this defect is a serious one, 
because the student is liable to errors which no 
research can obviate when the pictures are not 
before his eyes. It is to be lamented that some of 
the most important private collections in this 
country are not provided with written or printed 
memoranda of any kind. Accordingly the un- 
learned visitor must trust persons who are hardly 
better instructed than himself, and rely on the 
memories of those who have probably slight oppor- 
tunities and small inducements to acquire correct, 
or even traditional, knowledge of the histories, 
which are so often peculiarly important, of the 
works of art they display. Still less is it within 
the power of ordinary guides, anxious to oblige as 
they mostly are, to supply painters’ names and 
titles of their works. The results of these circum- 
stances are laughable blunders, confusion on all 
sides, and the practical impossibility of tracing 
examples from one collection toanother. The last 





difficulty presses heavily on students, and some- 
times reduces them to indulge in guess work 
and renders their criticisms various and even 
contradictory, while it imposes almost invincible 
obstacles in the way of those who seek to 
give to each artist his own, and thus to elucidate 
the history of Art itself. The remedy is so com- 
pletely in the hands of owners, and it might at so 
little cost and trouble be supplied, that we wonder 
at the neglect of lovers of Art. The want of proper 
catalogues, or available ones, is the more remark- 
able, because almost all the collections are, in one 
sense or another, heirlooms, of which even tra- 
ditional records are better than none, and, doubt- 
less, in most cases are readily accessible to the 
possessors who have generously admitted us to 
examine the treasures of which they are rightly 
proud, and allowed us to describe them. We are 
bound to add that Lord Ribblesdale’s gallery is 
exceptional in possessing the list of which we make 
the best use we can: sometimes not even an im- 
perfect list is to be had. 

It may be convenient to group Lord Ribbles- 
dale’s Italian pictures, and first to commend the 
Gaspar Poussin, or picture of his school, which 
represents in a landscape a subject which nume- 
rous Raphaels had made popular with painters in 
the sixteenth century, ‘The Virgin and Child,’ in 
a landscape, attended by angels. We cited a 
similar instance in a Riposa, which is ascribed to 
the same painter, and comprised in Sir Matthew 
Wilson’s collection. In this the motive of the 
design is equally if not more poetical than in the 
picture now before us; but the subject is differ- 
ently treated, and its sentiment differently sug- 
gested. Here the Virgin is seated, Christ stands 
at her side, and both receive the ministrations of 
the angels. The pathetic expression of this land- 
scape, as in the other example, subserves the 
sentiment of the picture in a way of which Poussin, 
more than most other painters, was a master. 
That the same thing appears in innumerable pic- 
tures, dating even from the end of the fourteenth 
century, and constantly presenting themselves 
from the hands of artists of the succeeding periods 
and of many schools, completely refutes the whim- 
sical and foolish notion that only with the begin- 
niog of the nineteenth century did mankind begin 
to appreciate that poetry, and, above all, that 
pathos, which sympathetic minds now recognize in 
landscape, and without which landscape paint- 
ing can hardly be called artistic. The land- 
scape here comprises a fortified town on a river 
which is spanned by a bridge : it has been rubbed, 
but the remains are fine. 

We next noticed two good views in Venice by 
Canaletti, capital examples of the valuable art 
which he cultivated so industriously for the benefit 
of English amateurs that he might be called the 
David Roberts of his day, although a more powerful 
and sincere artist than the late R.A. England 
contains many scores of Canaletti’s Venetian views, 
at Castle Howard alone are, at least, twenty-five 
of them, and all possessed of fine and varied 
merits ; in his time, it must have been the fashion 
to buy such views from him, so that no grand 
tour of an English milord was complete without 
the importation of one or more views of Venice ; 
when he came to London, Canaletti was inde- 
fatigable, and produced some of the most faithful 
pictures of our metropolis a hundred and thirty 
years, or thereabouts, ago. On the Continent he 
was much less popular: Pannini held there a 
=— position to that which Canaletti enjoyed 

ere. 

Beyond these Venetian views, and in the break- 
fast-room at Gisburne Park, we noticed a third 
Gaspar Poussin, a good work, comprising a round 
tower by a bridge, a fortress on a rocky height on 
our left, and abundance of foliage and rocks, all 
depicted with that richness of tone and tint and 
that frankness of touch which are acceptable to 
painters, and win upon them so strongly.—Over 
the fireplace in the library is a large landscape 
of a wild scene, by Salvator Rosa, showing hunts- 
men seated on a fallen tree in the foreground, 
accompanied by dogs. Grand masses of foliage, 
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disposed in that magnificently romantic way 
with which Salvator familiarized us, and which 
excites the spectator’s admiration, appear on our 
left. Beyond the front a vista of a valley of 
rocks and scant herbage in the most terrific con- 
fusion. Over all is the impressive effect of a hot 
day with impending thunder, a glowing and, so to 
say, scowling sky, while the suggestion of a silent, 
brooding atmosphere is completely given. There 
are other Italian pictures here, but they did not 
attract us, or they are not to be fairly seen. The 
strength of the collection lies in the Low 
Country landscapes by painters who worked under 
Italian influences of undeniable power and the 
most distinct character. 

Among Low Country landscape painters of the 
noble category in question, no one surpassed 
Huysman of Mechlin, to whom vwe attribute 
some, or at least two, delightful cabinet pictures 
now before us, which in the happiest manner 
refer to the conjoined influence of Paul Bril and 
Gaspar Poussin, possessing, in fact, the classic 
air of the one without his artifices, the warmth 
and dignity of the other without his savageness, 
and, it must be added, without his romance, 
his lordly pathos and his terrors, his strokes of the 
theatre. ‘The first of these is in the breakfast- 
room, and represents a rich rocky view with light 
entering as if through a cavern in the foreground, 
an intensely luminous and solidly modelled pic- 
ture, produced by a hand which had been trained 
in a fine school to practise a bold manner with the 
utmost delicacy and refinement of touch, and to 
do so after severe studies, not, as popular modern 
rock and water painters find it profitable to do, 
painted without studies or searching knowledge of 
any kind. A neighbour landscape to this picture 
depicts a rocky road with an effect of storm brood- 
ing over it, which is rendered with immense power 
and impressiveness. Trees are clustered on our left. 
The sky is of a deep dark grey, with a narrow 
gleam of light low down on the horizon. A 
traveller proceeds by the road, mounted on a white 
horse. The sentiment here shown is distinctly 
dignified and spontaneous. A third and similar 
picture attracted us almost as powerfully as the 
last two. It is a landscape of a wood, with 
white cottages under the foliage, three figures 
in the foreground on our right, near a piece of 
broken land. It is very rich and effective, full in 
tone and force of colour. It is rather blacker in 
the general tint than is usual or desirable, and 
hangs in a badly lighted place. Near it is a 
smaller picture of a woodland vista, remarkable 
for its richness and solidity, as well as for the 
glow of colour and strength of tone, the romantic 
dignity and expressive quality which mark all the 
works to which we have referred. In the first of 
this group, which we attribute to Huysman of 
Mechlin, the distinguishing element is a decided 
superabundance of rich deep warm brown, or 
rather reddish brown, a tint which, with rosier 
reds and potent tones, and deep green tints to 
boot, may be said to characterize the charming 
painter’s art in landscape, especially while com- 
bined with solidity of modelling and fine aérial 
perspective. By the same artist we noticed a 
painting of a slight cascade in a romantic view, 
falling from a still piece of water in the front, 
with rocks in wild and rugged bulks disposed over 
the bed of a narrow river, all finely drawn and 
learnedly painted. The picture comprises the 
vista of a narrow pass with low cliffs, which over- 
hang on both sides, and show a lowering sky 
beyond. This is evidently by the artist of the 
first- named landscape of a similar subject and 
scene, Both exhibit the deep rich brown tone we 
have referred to, which is almost a monochrome ; 
both are very learned, the productions of able hands, 
full of force and spirit of touch. Both are as ex- 
pressive as they are beautiful and effective. 

A painter allied by his art and the mode in 
which he exercised his skill, but quite different 
in other respects, from the last-named artist, is 
much better known and most admirably represented 
here. By J. Ruysdael is a noble landscape of a 
fine grey and sober, not sombre, effect, showing a 
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cottage on a height in the middle of the composi- 
tion, towards which a road winds on our left, with 

of men and animals ascending it. This 
picture is distinguished by its magnificent sky, in 
which cumuli, in tremendous masses, tower to the 
centre of the picture, thus, of course, rather 
obviously repeating the arrangement of the land- 
scape proper. These heaps of blanched vapour are 
illuminated brightly, or shaded with film-like 
shadows, and, in either case, painted with con- 
summate skill. A large and luminous mass of dark 
foliage occupies a bank on our left : on the opposite 
side of the picture, below the height, the view shows 
an open landscape extending to the very horizon. 
The clear depth and purity of Ruysdael’s shadow- 
painting, one of the most precious charms of his 
art, is here in a very large measure ; the greys, 
which generally in his paintings are beautifully 
harmonized with the greens and browns, and for 
the sake of which harmonious combination many 
other fine qualities of art were often sacrificed by 
Ruysdael, are finely pronounced and delicately 
treated here. The finish of the picture—what is 
so often affectedly called its pencilling—is very 
delicate and careful. It is in a fine condition, and, 
on the whole, is one of the most interesting produc- 
tions we have seen by the master, quite equal to 
any of his works which are in the public collections 
of this country. 

A tolerable Backhuizen hangs not far from the 
first-rate Ruysdael. The former painter is one of 
those with whose works we have often found it 
difficult to fall in love; because his surfaces are 
generally metallic, his textures are mechanical in 
the extreme, and his colouring is cold, frequently 
antipathetic to the truth and beauty of nature. 
When there are so many shortcomings, the best 
of Backhuizen’s good qualities, his fair draw- 
ing, excellent modelling, spontaneity of motive, 
and power to imagine and express a subject, 
must appear in a picture before we can enjoy 
it fully. That now before us has a superior charm 
in the unusual one it possesses of exhibiting a 
pleasantly warm evening effect. Its subject-effect 
being something less sensational than a storm, 
the picture loses by not affording to the painter 
one of those telling opportunities he so much 
affected—the occasion to represent craft and waves 
in violent motion, in dealing with which Back- 
huizen generally, if not invariably, succeeded. 
The subject of this picture has an_ historical 
interest, from which surely something fit to illus- 
trate the biography of the king might be derived : 
it represents King William’s yacht, with the Eng- 
lish royal standard at her masthead, sailing past a 
rugged coast ; the sky has an uncommon glow ; 
the waves are, as usual with this painter, blackish. 

By Cuyp is a most sunny and lovely example, of 
moderate size, painted with great delicacy of 
effect. It represents a fortified bridge over a river, 
with a man fishing in the foreground ; a town is 
on our left. It is an example of the painter’s best 
time, perfect in its golden tone, and very highly 
finished for Cuyp. The number of such produc- 
tions by this artist is amazing even when allow- 
ances have been made for his constant industry, 
which was stimulated by poverty and sustained by 
a modest disposition. We presume this is the 
picture described as ‘The Chateau of Muyden,’ 
in Guelders.—Here is a pleasant little picture by 
Neefs (?), representing the interior of a church in 
a sunlight effect—an example which is exception- 
ally rich in light and shade, with great warmth of 
colouring. 

Two very interesting pictures indeed bear the 
name of Hendrick van Balen as their painter. They 
are companions. One of them represents, according 
to the lights of the Dutchman, ‘ Susannah and the 
Elders’ in a very naive fashion, and yet with an 
incontestible charm, and in a highly meritorious 
manner, The lady is seated naked at a fountain, 
and in the act of wiping her feet, while the 
elders, quaint and vivacious little figures, are 
at a very considerable distance ; so remote are 
they, indeed, that Brighton beach would be decent 
and respectable if no nearer approach to bathers 
there were allowed. A brilliant red drapery of 





voluminous disposition and ample folds is behind 
the naked Susannah, whose figure and thedraperies, 
both white and red, are drawnand modelled withex- 
ge ap an ag A 

he shadows of the flesh are brownish,—this is due 
to the artist having worked indoors,—and the car- 
nations are clear and pure in tint. A beautifally 
painted pheasant anda lap-dog scarcely less finely 
executed but very quaintly designed figure pro- 
minently in the front. Behind, buildings of sump- 
tuous architecture are depicted with characteristic 
delicacy and rare finish. The other picture, com- 
panion to that just described, gives us Van Balen’s 
notions of ‘Lot and his Daughters’ as a subject 
for pictorial skill rather than fine art proper. 
Here we have a landscape of highly romantic cha- 
racter, without those buildings which this artist 
loved to paint as dearly as Van der Heyde him- 
self. The patriarch has one of the daughters on 
his knee ; the other girl stands behind. The scene 
comprises a lofty and very rugged group of rocks, 
in the fissures of which much herbage is growing, 
while the summit is crowned by trees of ample 
foliage. This picture possesses similar technical 
qualities to the last example, and has them in 
nearly equal degrees. Both are true cabinet gems, of 
exquisitely fine water, and of a rare description, by 
a painter who is very little known in this country, 
and who, owing to the marvellous manner in 
which he finished his pictures, could not possibly 
have produced many which can at all approach the 
above-named specimens, The figures are designed 
with considerable spirit, and the invention em- 
ployed on them is thoroughly spontaneous. The 
designs, especially as including the animals, are 
distinctly Venetian; so is the colour, and the 
brilliant illumination owes much to Italy. Van 
Balen painted figures in some landscapes of Lucas 
van Uden’s; the latter artist was a pupil of 
Rubens; nevertheless, these pictures must be 
classed in the same category with those which are 
partially represented by Van der Heyde, and they 
exhibit something of Gonzales Coques, and, in the 
quaint mode of looking at the subject, a little of 
Patenir. In fact, Van Balen was an anachronism 
of highly compound character. 

Two analogous, but utterly different, paintings 
here are by a very great designer indeed, one 
whose works deserve to be studied thoroughly, 
because they exhibit, at least the best of them do 
so, an amazing amount of quaint and even terrible 
invention, with strange dashes of sardonic satire 
and an inexhaustible wealth of fanciful diablerie, 
together with wonderful variety in design. The 
designer in question, J. Breughel, was as complete 
an anachronism as Hendrick van Balen, or Josse 
de Mompert himself. He was the most “un- 
classable” of painters, and yet his pictures have 
been assigned to Paul Bril! with whom, indeed, 
the examples now before us have been asso- 
ciated. They are: 1,‘The Garden of Eden be- 
fore the Fall,’ a small picture giving a landscape 
that is crowded with figures, consisting of Adam 
and Eve in the mid-distance and numerous 
animals dispersed throughout, but especially 
appearing in numbers in front, where is placed 
a fine white horse ; swans are in the centre; a 
peacock is on a branch of a tree. The whole is 
finished with the utmost delicacy, with hard defi- 
nition, with vivid and sparkling colour, distinct 
in pure local tints, and in a high general key of 
colour. As usual with works of this class, these 
examples, having been painted on a simple system, 
and without sophistication in any respect, are in 
perfect order and thorough preservation, as bril- 
liant and clear as when they were finished, more 
than two hundred years ago. 2. The subject of 
the second picture we did not attempt to dis- 
cover. It comprises many allegorical female figures, 
the motive of which is not in keeping with the 
accessories of the work, — animals, fruit, and 
flowers, although the technique of each has been 
happily fused with that of the other. It is 
the companion picture to the above, and, except 
the allegories, quite fit to be accepted as such. 
The flowers are exquisitely touched. Dr. Waagen 
described in the collection at Belvedere two 
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pictures of Breughel’s which may be those now 
before us. He says that the allegorical female 
figures in one of them “related to science—for 
instance, astronomy—and to wine and music” (?), 
and he, doubtless correctly, ascribes them to 
Rottenhammer. The works at Gisburne Park 
agree in subject and style with the accounts of 
the German critic. 

A triptych, ascribed to an artist whose name 
escaped us,—the picture looks like a late Low 
Country or Gothic work, of the school of Cologne, 
—hangs in this gallery: it represents the Cruci- 
fixion, with hardness characteristic of the style, 
and extreme definition, brightness, and finish, 
having a somewhat low, not to say common, 
motive in the faces. On the wings are the family 
of the donors and their tutelary saints. The 
triptych is almost too Gothic to be by Bartholomew 
de Bruyn, too common to be awarded to Van der 
Weyden, or any one of his abler pupils; a toler- 
ably able follower of that school may well have 
been the painter. A series of old small whole- 
length portraits of German potentates, kings, and 
electors, which are very curious, and, doubtless, of 
considerable antiquarian interest, is to be seen 
near the triptych ; we had not time to examine 
the paintings diligently, and have not space in 
which to describe them fally. 

What was said in praise of the works of Pausias 
of Sicyon, the Greek painter of flowers, might 
almost be applied to the pictures of Verelst, a 
great master in that way, whose skill is well 
represented here. Pausias painted after nature 
with a charm which so won on his admirers 
that even a copy of his ‘Garlands Twine’ was 
sold for two talents. The prices obtained for 
Verelst’s productions were enormous—far more 
than they now realize in sales. Here is a large 
and very fine flower-piece, with exquisitely painted 
roses aud pinks, and a bird in front. Likewise 
another large flower-piece, upright, with roses, 
tulips, and pinks, of equal merit.—By Weenix is 
a ‘Dead Hare and other Game,’ with a basket of 
fruit, of the same character as that in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Ascough Fawkes, of Farnley Hall, 
Otley, which we hope soon to describe, together 
with this gentleman’s magnificent and very 
numerous drawings and paintings by Turner and 
fine old masters’ pictures of various kinds. The 
Weenix at Gisburne Park is very highly finished, 
exhibits the peculiar touch of the painter, great 
solidity, and uncommonly good colour.—Another 
flower-piece is by that very late “old master” 
Van Os, a signed example, most elaborately 
executed, and, as usual, cold, hard, with excessive 
definition.—By Hondekoeter, probably the younger 
of that name, is a ‘ Peacock and other Birds,’ very 
good of its kind. 

There are two capital pictures, each of uncommon 
importance, by Gerard Dov, at Gisburne. Their 
subjects are such as the artist and his fellows of 
the same country and period, Metsu and Mieris, 
delighted in. Our readers will remember the 
Dov which, more than fifty years ago, cost Mr. 
Beckford 1,270 guineas, and which went to the 
National Gallery with the Peel Collection— 
Sir Robert Peel gave, we think, a larger sum for 
it—an old woman bargaining with a girl for 
a hare, at a window, as in this work. These 
painters affected window-scenes for what are called 
their conversation-pictures, because the external 
part of the building supplied a frame in each case, 
and, with considerable contrasts of light andshadow, 
gave opportunities for rich effects of interior and 
exterior illumination, and for depicting foliage in 
detail and sculptured architectural enrichments. 
The picture at Gisburne Park was signed by the 
artist, and dated 1652; it is, therefore, of a good 
period of his practice: its fine qualities prove 
the correctness of the date. It represents a young 
woman at a window, with fish in a basket before 
her ; a boy holds a hare behind, a brass mortar 
stands on the window-sill in front, a mass of 
vegetables are on our right, a sculptured bas-relief 
is placed below the sill, as in other pictures by 
the master, ¢.g., that belonging to Mr. Hope, 
which resembles this in some respects. This pic- 





ture is a little hard, and metallic in handling ; but 
it is exquisitely finished and, on the whole, a good 
example. By the same artist is an interior scene, 
with a distinctly Rembrandtish effect. The sub- 
ject is from the history of Tobit—the operation on 
the eyes of the blind man; an angel in white, 
with a calabash at his girdle, stands behind. The 
patient is seated with clasped hands, and his ex- 
pression is marked by intense force and truth. An 
old woman who sits near watches the scene with 
profound anxiety. Dov’s fondness for such sub- 
jects as this is illustrated by the famous ‘ Dropsical 
Woman’ in the Louvre, the ‘Dentist’ in the 
Dresden Gallery, the ‘ Doctor’ at Leigh Court. 

A portrait, ascribed to Van Dyck, is said to 
represent Ferdinand, Infante of Spain. It is 
very finely pxinted.—There is a capital example 
of Joseph Vernet’s mannerisms and sound aca- 
demical skill in a view of a rocky coast, with a 
laden galley at a rude quay; a convent (?) stands 
on a height looking over the calm sea. The sur- 
face of the sea and the cliffs above it are executed 
with great delicacy and extreme finish. The 
effect is that of a sunny afternoon ; a pure, bright 
light lies on grey clouds, The colour is richer 
than is common with Vernet. 

There are many excellent family portraits here, 
including productions of first-rate masters. Among 
the more interesting, if not the more meritorious, of 
these is one of the Protector Oliver, which came from 
Calton Hall, near Kirkby-Malham, an old mansion 
of the Lambert family, of which the famous General 
Lambert was a member. It has been supposed 
probable that this picture was a gift from the Pro- 
tector to the General], and that the word “ Now,” 
which is written on the background, refers to a 
purely imaginary reply of Oliver’s to a question 
when Charles the First’s head should be cut off. 
In the library is a capital portrait of General 
Lambert himself; this noble member of the Com- 
monwealth is known to have been not only fond 
of art, but a capital painter, especially of flowers. 
In his evil days, immediately before and during 
his imprisonment in Guernsey, he was soundly 
abused because he painted ; satirical prints, in par- 
ticular one belonging to a pack of playing-cards, 
insult him by means of a flower, which is placed 
in one hand of his portrait. General Lambert’s 
son John was a painter who possessed tolerable 
skill. The Lister family, to whom Gisburne Park 
has long pertained, were associated by marriage 
with the Lamberts of Calton Hall; here is a por- 
trait by John Lambert of Mr. John Lister, 1670 ; 
likewise a portrait of the President Bradshaw, 
ascribed to Walker (?). 

One of the best portraits here is the charming 
one, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of the first Lord 
Ribblesdale as a youth—a whole-length figure, 
standing, leaning on a staff, which he extends at 
arm’s length, not dissimilarly from the picture by 
the same at Althorp. The figure before us wears 
a dead-leaf Van Dyck costume. It is in perfect 
condition, and has not been touched. Another 
portrait by Reynolds of Miss Beatrix Lister, with 
a dog on her knees, in a black dress slashed with 
grey, has a smile in the eyes, a most charmingly 
vivacious aspect, is tender in the flesh tints, and 


fine in all qualities; it has faded slightly. The 
lady was sister of the first Lord Ribblesdale. Her 
brother’s portrait, by Lawrence, is here. There is 


another portrait, by Reynolds, of Miss Lister, who 
became Mrs. Parker of Browsholme, older than 
in the above-named example, seated, in a grey 
dress and a brown scarf ; a late but still fine speci- 
men of Sir Joshua’s art at the time. 

Gisburne Park was, until 1859, celebrated during 
several centuries on account of the wild cattle which 
remained there, as still in Chillingham Chase and 
Cadzow Park, near Hamilton. They had black 
muzzles, and are said to have been brought from 
Guisborough Priory at the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries; but Whitaker, in ‘The History of 
Craven,’ suggests that they may have been main- 
tained by the Abbots of Whalley at Gisburne in 
order to preserve the aboriginal breed of the forest 
hereabouts. The guide-books describe a curious 
and ancient buffalo’s horn as preserved here, having 





the capacity of two quarts, being bound with silver, 
and supported on three feet of the same metal, 
with inscriptions, one of which is “Qui pugnat 
contra tres perdet duos.” 

In the following paper of this series we propose 
to describe the pictures at Swinton Park, collected 
by the late Mr. Danby, and which Mrs. Danby- 
Harcourt has kindly allowed us to inspect. 


‘READING THE WILL,’ 
Munich, September 20, 1877. 

I am not aware if any notice has appeared in 
England of the state of Wilkie’s picture of the 
‘Reading the Will’ in the new Pinacotheca here, 
Knowing it to be one of his most important works, 
and painted at his best time, I expected to find it 
of the same tone, colour, and execution as his con- 
temporaneous pictures. Instead of this, it is cold 
and chalky in colour, the flesh is opaque, the 
draperies metallic; in short, the whole picture 
seems to have been painted over, and in the most 
unskilful manner. If I may hazard a guess, it 
seems to have been submitted to the Pettenkoffer 
process, and, with the varnish, some of Wilkie’s 
painting has been taken away ; then the picture 
was put into the hands of the restorer. Under- 
neath this repainting large cracks may be detected 
over nearly the whole surface: this is probably 
the result of the combined action of varnish and 
the bitumen preparation. 

In this case the Pettenkoffer process may not 
have been used ; but I have known others where 
it has been, and with equally disastrous results. 
We were told that under this system only the 
varnish was to be removed. Flayed and irrepa- 
rably ruined masterpieces of the old masters in 
most of the galleries in Europe show how much 
truth there isin the statement. Henry WALLIs. 


SPATA. 

Tue discovery of archaic tombs in Attica, at 
a place now called Spata, but of which no ancient 
name is known, opens a new page of that long 
forgotten history now being revealed to us, and 
one to be filled by conjecture as well as facts. 

The name may be modern, but there is a great 
tenacity of names in Greece, and Attica has many 
belonging to the pre-Hellenic epoch, so that it is 
fair to consider what Spata may have been if 
ancient. Many will think that Sparta would have 
been a more likely form. 

In the class of these pre-Hellenic names several 
allied to Spata may be found. Such are Subata in 
Epirus, Sabate in Etruria, Sibeda in Lycia, and 
Zephath in Palestine. There is a Zepita in Peru, 
which most likely belongs to the series, and a 
Sphettos in Attica. It is probable that the name 
is only Pada or Beda, differentiated with S initial, 
in conformity with the practice of the period. 
Pada or Beda, again, is only a differentiated form 
of Daba, a word widely distributed in the languages 
of earlier type for village or town, and of which we 
have familiar examples in the Thebes of Egypt, and 
in the one of the neighbouring Boeotia. Each of 
these was a metropolis, and Spata may have 
been an earlier capital of Attica than the one 
known in our first histories. Like Mycenz, too, it 
may have been abandoned. 

These observations are offered with all reserve, 
but with the knowledge that they are founded 
upon aclass of facts bearing upon the epoch to 
which the objects there found relate. 

Hype CrarKE. 








Fine-Act Gassip. 

WE understand that Mrs. Coombe, widow of Mr. 
Thomas Coombe, of the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
has anticipated her intention, long ago announced 
in these columns, and given Mr. Holman Hunt's 
picture, ‘The Light of the World,’ to the library 
of Keble College. Mr. Hunt himself is not 
aware of this ; but he will, doubtless, be gratified. 
Admitting the prodigious merits of this picture, 
one feels that it is not fitted for an altar-piece, and 
that it was never intended for one: it suits & 
college library admirably. But, on the other 
hand, it cannot be questioned that the intensely 
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modern and thoroughly realistic qualities of the 
work are hardly in harmony with the spirit of an 
institution erected to the glory of the late Rev. 
Mr. Keble, and bearing the name of that ex- 
cellent clergyman. 

Tue removal of the Lycian marbles, from the 
old gallery in the British Museum to the newly- 
finished extension of the hall towards the Reading 
Room, is being rapidly carried out. The new 
room over this extension is fast approaching com- 
pletion, and preparations are making for the 
transfer of the cases and portion of the Christy 
Collection of ethnographical objects from the 
Museum in Victoria Street. 

Ir was reported some time since to be the 
intention of the promoters of the Grosvenor 
Gallery Exhibition to form a large collection of 
English water-colour drawings, for which abundant 
materials exist ; a perfect mine of the finest and 
most brilliant descriptions of pictures needs yet to 
be worked by a qualified and energetic caterer for 
the public benefit. We think a good plan would 
be to gather a large number of specimens of a 
single painter’s work, or of two or three such, 
rather than to form an omnium gatherum of the 
ordinary kind, A collection of Turner's drawings 
would be desirable, although the National Gallery 
contains so many. Two hundred or so of the 
drawings of William Hunt, arranged in chrono- 
logical order in Bond Street, would astonish people 
not a little. This is the suggestion of a contributor 
who has extensive lists of Hunt’s works at Sir 
Coutts Lindsay’s service. It was also said 
that a gathering of old masters is to be displayed 
in Bond Street ; but we suppose this is not true, 
and should be sorry if it were, because, although 
the treasury of such paintings in this country is 
practically inexhaustible, the generosity of owners 
is by no means without bounds, and it has been 
already deeply tried. No private individual 
could compete with the Royal Academicians in 
procuring loans of ancient pictures ; competition 
of this sort would, in no smali degree, be 
undesirable, not to say undignified, and pre- 
judice the success of both parties, whereas it is 
already difficult enough to obtain supplies of 
pictures for the annual display in Burlington 
Gardens. This display is, every one knows, due 
entirely to the efforts of the more cultured party 
in the Academy: it is said to be pecuniarily 
unsuccessful. To promote an “opposition” to 
this patriotic work of the educated party in the 
Academy cannot be the desire of the promoters of 
the Bond Street institution, who, if opposing the 
R.A.s at all, assail the ignoramuses and those who, 
having no art or sense of art, only make a trade 
of what skill they may have attained. 


WE rejoice to hear that it is intended to carry 
out thoroughly the recent resolution of the Cam- 
berwell Vestry in favour of planting trees in the 
more important thoroughfares of the district in 
charge of that body, and to plant trees on Peckham 
Rye. 

Tue Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings has been steadily continuing its efforts 
during this holiday time. Sir John Lubbock has 
just joined the Committee. 

Tue Photographic Society will hold its Exhi- 
bition at the Gallery of the Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, in Pall Mall. It will be in- 
augurated bya Conversazione, on Tuesday evening, 
the 9th of October. It will remain open until the 
15th of November. 

Two pictures have been added to the Louvre, 
being a ‘Last Supper,’ by Tiepolo, and ‘ Ruines 
pres du Caire,’ by Marilhat. Of the latter example 
French critics speak highly. 

THe death was recorded last week of Mr. 
C. J. S. Semon, of Bradford, a distinguished bene- 
factor to that town, and of Dantzig, a city which 
he had likewise aided. Mr. Semon had gathered 
pictures at his seat, Broughton Hall, near Skipton- 
in-Craven, which we hope soon to describe in 
“The Private Collections of England.” 


Tue work of MM. Malassis and Thibaudeau, 





the preparation of which we announced a few 
weeks since as comprising a ‘Catalogue Raisonné 
de l(Kuvre Gravé et Lithographié de M. Alphonse 
Legros,’ has been published by M. Baur, of Paris. 
It contains a portrait of the artist, and describes 
with precision the examples produced by Prof. 
Legros between 1855 and 1877. A very consider- 
able proportion of the fine states from the etched 
works of the artist are in the Collection Thibau- 
deau and the Collection Malassis. These authors 
are, therefore, likewise collectors, and peculiarly 
well qualified to describe the treasures they pos- 
sess. The etchings are classed according to their 
subjects, such as portraits and studies of heads, 
religious and Biblical subjects, rustic subjects, 
landscapes, miscellaneous subjects, &c. Raphael’s 
drawings have not been catalogued with more care, 
nor with more learning. The impression of a pecu- 
liar turn of mind and distinct inspiration is obvious 
in the very titles of the designs. The very por- 
traits are treated in a grave if not a sad manner; 
dignity is always serious, and the drama of M. 
Legros is invariably tragedy, but, though some- 
what monotonous, it is always masculine, fine, and 
solid. Tours de force, the resources of common- 
place artists, are not to be found on this list. 








THE LEEDS FESTIVAL. 


THE production of a new oratorio, and this the 
composition of a native musician, claims the 
earliest consideration in a notice of the triennial 
festival, celebrated this week at Leeds, in aid of 
the medical charities in that city. Prof. Mac- 
farren, the Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 
has made his third essay in setting a Biblical 
subject by selecting the story of ‘ Joseph,’ and he 
has had for coadjutor Dr. E. G. Monk, of York, 
who has arranged the book from Scriptural texts 
extracted from the New as well as the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘Joseph’ has been chosen for illustration 
in various ways: it has been in olden times per- 
formed as a religious “ Mystery ”; it has been acted 
as a stage play; it has been set both as an opera 
and as an oratorio. Poets have made the tale the 
subject of an epic, and the painter and the sculptor 
have found in the son of Jacob a model for the 
exercise of their skill. Handel, who has almost 
exhausted the Bible in his various oratorios, 
produced ‘ Joseph and his Brethren’ in Lent, 1744, 
Signora Galli being the singer to whom the music 
of Joseph was allotted. The Rev. J. Miller, of 
Wadham College, Oxford, who wrote the book, was 
the author of the tragedy of ‘ Mahomet,’ besides 
several comediesand farces. Although Mr. Miller, in 
his dedication of ‘Joseph ’ to the Duke of Montague, 
described the oratorio “asa refined and sublime enter- 
tainment of a great master of divine harmony,” the 
work has long been shelved ; and yet it appears 
that from 1743 to 1759 ‘ Joseph’ was given eleven 
times, no other oratorio, except the ‘ Messiah,’ 
‘ Judas Maccabeus,’ and ‘ Samson,’ having during 
that period been performed more often. In this 
version the opening scene represented Joseph in 
prison, and the concluding one a temple in which 
the High Priest joined the hands at the altar of 
Joseph and Asenath. What the genius of Handel 
has failed to accomplish a French composer has 
succeeded in doing. The three-act opera, ‘ Joseph,’ 
by Méhul, brought out at the Feydeau, in Paris, 
on the 17th of February, 1817, has lived and will 
live in the répertoire, whether the latter be sacred or 
secular, for the so-called three-act opera is essentially 
an oratorio. Méhul was essentially a musician of 
the sacred school of composition, although he did set 
the ‘Chant du Départ ’ and ‘ Chant du Retour’ for 
Chénier, during the first French Revolution. The 
score of Méhul’s ‘ Joseph’ (libretto by Alexandre 
Duval) is devotionally pathetic, and yet with all 
its solemnity it is thoroughly dramatic (not 
theatrical). Melody prevails throughout, and the 
orchestration, clear and effective, is simplicity 
itself compared with the complexities of the present 
day. The scene is always at Memphis, after 





the famine, with Joseph as governor, and the 
incidents are confined to the arrival of the brothers, 
to the sending for Jacob, to the disclosure of the 
Egyptian ruler that he is Joseph, and to his pardon 
of his persecutors. But what melodious strains 
through the three acts — strains that enjoy a 
European popularity. The mention of two of the 
numbers will suffice: the romance of Joseph, “A 
peine au sortir de Venfance,” set in four different 
keys by Méhul, and the duet between Jacob and 
Joseph in the last act, “O toi! digne appui d’un 
pere.” In face of such an opera as Méhul’s 
‘Joseph, concocted with such a limited libretto 
and noted with such unpretentious labour, the 
task of Mr. G. A. Macfarren has been difficult 
and trying. His colleague, Dr. E. G. Monk, 
has overcrowded the book of the oratorio with 
facts and commentaries on the facts, while the 
composer has overloaded his score with orchestral 
undercurrent, and, in the determination to avoid 
the charge of being secular, has been too 
ponderous. The work, however, is not to be 
dismissed with generalities; a careful and con- 
scientious consideration of the composer’s inten- 
tions is only what the musician who has written 
‘St. John the Baptist’ and the ‘ Resurrection’ is 
entitled to. The first part passes in Canaan. The 
overture, in £, allegro tranquillo, is really a pro- 
gramme prelude, the themes of which are subse- 
quently reproduced, and through the oratorio itera- 
tion is employed. This modus operandi has been 
erroneously supposed to be an invention of 
Herr Wagner, and hence the publication of the 
‘Thematischer Leitfaden’ as a guide to the some 
hundred motivi used as réprises in the ‘ Ring des 
Nibelungen’; but, before Herr Wagner had pro- 
duced his first opera, Mr. Macfarren had resorted 
in his early lyric dramas to this expedient. The 
division of the action of ‘ Joseph’ into scenes will 
better make known the progress of the score, a 
pianoforte arrangement of which has been published 
by Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. A picture 
of pastoral life is presented in a Chorus of Shep- 
herds, in A, in six-eight time, a Song of Faith, by 
Jacob (bass), inc, and a Duet of Affection, be- 
tween Jacob and Joseph, in A flat, three-four time. 
Then comes the second scene, opening with what 
is termed a Dialogue, a device resorted to through 
the oratorio as a substitute for recitative. The 
jealousy of the brothers is indicated in a semi- 
chorus when Joseph describes the two dreams 
which call forth his father’s reproof. 

Here is another novel manner of filling up the 
numbers for the solo singers. In place of intro- 
ducing characters there are two impersonalities 
substituted, a soprano and a contralto, who officiate 
as a kind of Greek chorus, and philosophize on the 
current events. Besides these two organs of public 
opinion, the full chorus is ever and anon employed 
for the same purpose; thus No. 6, in F largo, is 
didactic and is also fugual, the words being the 
commandment, “Honour thy father and thy 
mother”; and as this is a reproval for Joseph, one 
for the jealous brothers is added by the soprano 
in p, two-four time, andante expressive of the 
necessity of brotherly love. The third scene is 
the conspiracy to make away with Joseph, whose 
life is saved by Reuben; No. 8 (semi-chorus in 
G minor); No. 9, tenor air of Reuben in © flat, 
three-four time, andante con moto; and No. 10, 
dialogue, with the despair of Joseph, in a, have 
their reflective solo in the contralto air No. 11, in 
B flat, andante, three-four time, indicative of divine 
intervention to save innocence. The finale of the 
first part dates from No. 12, the chorus of the 
Ishmeelites, allegro moderato, in ¥ sharp, the sale 
to them by the brothers of Joseph in the dialogue, 
the lament of Joseph, No. 14, andante and allegro, 
in F larghetto, in three-four time; No, 15, the 
reflective duo between soprano and contralto, in a 
minor, with chorus, urging trust in Providence ; 
No. 16, the return of Reuben to find that Joseph 
is not in the pit, and the fraternal semi-chorus to 
report the death of Joseph to Jacob; No. 17, the 
father’s despair, agitato assai, in G, three-four time, 
and No. 18, the chorus, in E minor, vf consolation 
by Jacob’s children. 
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In the second part Joseph is in Egypt. The 
words of the opening chorus—No. 19, in B flat, 
—of Egyptians are translations of Assyrian writings 
on papyrus, and are too curious not to cite. 


Lord of diadems, hail ! 

Regulator of Egypt, hail ! 

Chastiser of foreign lands, hail ! 

Sun born of the gods, hail! 

Possessor of the Upper and Lower Country, hail ! 
Hawk of gold, hail! 

Arch in years, hail! 

Greatest of the powerful, hail ! all hail! 


The dreams of Pharaoh are interpreted by 
Joseph in No. 20, after the failure of the Magicians, 
ing ; the soprano commentary, No. 21, in ¢ minor, 
andante, three-four time, is that wisdom can alone 
emanate from above; No. 22 contains Joseph’s 
successful conference with Pharaoh, who appoints 
the interpreter ruler of Egypt, and No. 23, the jubi- 
lant congratulations of the Egyptian people, a 
chorus in £, maestoso assat. Then in No. 24 the 
seven years of plenty are depicted in a duo for 
soprano and contralto, in G, allegretto moderato; 
and in No. 25 the seven years of famine are 
described in a chorus, in @ minor, andante mosso, 
common time. The eleventh scene, No. 26 of the 
second section of the oratorio, is the tone picture 
of the interview of Reuben and the ten brothers 
with the governor of Egypt, ignorant that he is 
their brother. Simeon being left in pledge, the 
contralto in the air No. 27, in B poco adagio, 
points out that sins must become accusers even- 
tually. In No. 28 we are suddenly transported 
from Egypt back to Canaan, where in a trio, in ©, 
allegro agitato ma moderato, Jacob is asked by 
Reuben to allow Benjamin to be taken to Egypt, 
at the desire of Joseph. After this trio, the 
chorus sing a ‘Kyrie Eleison, in a fiat, No. 29, 
tempi giusto, which is fugual; but this imploring 
appeal is not enough, for the soprano intervenes in 
No. 30, in a scena in & flat, a species of summary 
of the design of the score in a parable, and 
which is prophetic of the advent of Christ. 
With No. 31, returning to Egypt, the finale 
approaches, Benjamin arrives, at the sight of 
whom Joseph is deeply affected. His pathetic 
solo, in G, No. 32, larghetto, is succeeded by 
his avowal of his relationship, and the appeal 
of the brothers to be forgiven, a pardon readily 
granted, which gives rise, in No. 34, to a reflective 
and unaccompanied sextet for two sopranos, a con- 
tralto, tenor, baritone, and bass, who sing the pas- 
sage from the Lord’s Prayer for the forgiveness of 
trespasses, No. 35 depicts the pageant of Joseph 
going in his chariot to meet and embrace his 
father, which is followed by the general thanks- 
giving in £, with a fugued Amen. 

Of the effect which the oratorio produced on the 
auditory of Friday morning in the Town Hall 
(Sept. 21st), no record can be supplied in our 
present issue ; but, judging of the work from two 
rehearsals, one with orchestra alone and the other 
with full forces, vocal and instrumental, and having 
the pianoforte and voice score before us, we have 
no hesitation in stating that the book is diffuse 
and tiresome, and the setting has been too sombre. 
The texts are at times confused ; where the inci- 
dents in Genesis are extracted the words are com- 
prehensible, but the mixture of various texts is 
sometimes bewildering. No doubt there were 
difficulties in including parts for women in the story 
of Joseph : Dinah, the only daughter of Jacob by 
Leab, and any one of the wives of the sons could 
not be chosen, and Potiphar’s wife was out of the 
question. The composer has, therefore, assigned 
Benjamin to a soprano (Madame E. Wynne); the 
other soprano (Mdlle. Albani) and the contralto 
(Madame Patey) are impersonal. Joseph was but 
a youth when sold to the Ishmeelites, and to make 
him a baritone-bass (Mr. Santley) was not judi- 
cious. Jacob is, of course, assigned to a basso 
profondo (Signor Foli). Reuben and Pharaoh are 
both tenors (Mr. Lloyd). The semi-chorus is 
divided between first and second tenors and bass. 
What is stated, therefore, of the characters will 
account in some degree for the heaviness of the 
music, which is cast in one mould. There is no 
individuality in the leading parts: Jacob sings 
like Joseph, Joseph like Jacob; Reuben and 





Pharaoh are so alike that they are given to one 
singer to double the parts; Benjamin comes in 
only at the end of the oratorio. The sermonizing 
of the impersonal soprano and contralto has no 
relief. ‘The work is brimful of learning; csthet- 
ically there is much to admire ; and the deficiencies 
arise from lack of melodious inspiration and of 
spontaneity. Much might be gained by excision ; 
but the great drawback is that there is such an 
infinitesimal dose of emotional feeling ; whilst, on 
the other hand, the scientific attributes, even if 
prolific, are dry and dull, showing that it is quite 
possible to be a great musician without being an 
inspired composer. 

Another new work ought not to pass unnoticed 
in this preliminary notice, and that is, a dramatic 
cantata, entitled ‘The Fire King,’ the music by 
Mr. Walter Austin, the words, according to the 
programme, ‘‘ arranged from Sir Walter Scott” by 
Miss Maud Hargreaves. Had that gifted lady 
been alive, a protest from her pen would have been 
issued against this announcement, for the poetry is 
her own, and the scenario alone was suggested by 
the original ballad, which was, by the way, a trans- 
lation from the German by Scott, when the Teu- 
tonic fever wason him, Even the subject has been 
modified by Miss Hargreaves ; these are the cha- 
racters : Count Albert (tenor) and his wife, Lady 
Rosalie (soprano), the Palmer (baritone - bass), 
Zulema (contralto); the choralists are alternately 
Christian and Saracen ; and the Fire King (bass) 
is an offshoot of Zoroaster ; Albert is a recreant 
knight, his guardian angel is his wife, now often 
in this world, and the wiles of Zulema and the 
burning designs of the Fire King; but Albert 
has to pay the penalty of death for his earthly 
mistakes, having, however, the honours of a 
Funeral March and the consolation of the pardon 
of Rosalie. As a retributive act, the Fire King 
becomes a water-carrier, but Mr, Walter Austin 
being no Cherubini, he has been unable to supply 
an antithesis to his fiery predecessor. The plain 
truth is that, although the Leeds composer (a 
London professor) bas a certain amount of melodic 
facility, he is not strong enough in form to con- 
struct a cantata to be executed with such a pro- 
fessional phalanx at the festival. Mr. Austin is 
too erratic and too eccentric. Anxious to illus- 
trate Oriental music, he uses the cymbals 
frequently, but these are not absolutely symbolic 
of Saracenic strains. When he lets his fancy 
be constrained within ballad boundaries, he 
is at times not out of his depth, as in No. 5, 
“The past is but a troubled dream,” so nicely 
sung by Mr. Lloyd, and in the air, No. 6, for con- 
tralto, “ What do honeyed words avail?” expres- 
sively given by Madame Patey ; but the Rosalie 
(Mrs. Osgood), the Palmer (Mr. Tovey), and the 
Fire King (Signor Foli) had to struggle with un- 
grateful music, and there was little consolation to 
be found in the choral and orchestral treatment. 
Favouritism at festivals is a mistake ; a detached 
piece by Mr. Austin would have sufficed to show 
that Yorkshire can produce a composer, 

Time and space preclude the possibility of 
dwelling on the magnificent performances of the 
band of over one hundred players, and of the 
splendid singing of the nearly 300 choralists, 
but never has the conductor been more successfal 
in organizing and training the forces at his com- 
mand, so as to create ensemiles remarkable for 
their delicacy as well as power—for their refine- 
ment as well as expression. Of the other works 
and of the solo singers mention must be deferred 
till the next issue of the Atheneum. 

Although as regards principal singers there 
have been much stronger casts than that of the 
19th inst., there certainly never was a finer ensemble 
chorally and instrumentally, not even when 
‘Elijah’ was first produced, under the bdton of the 
gifted and lamented composer, in August, 1846. 
The soprano parts last Wednesday were allotted 
to Madame Edith Wynne and Mdlle. Albani; the 
contralto portions to Mesdames Patey and Mudie 
Bolingbroke ; the bass sections to Mr. Santley and 
to Mr. Cecil Tovey, whilst the entire responsibility 
of the glorious tenor music was in the hands of 





Mr. Lloyd, who with Madame Patey carried off 
the solo honours of the morning, Mr. Santley 
being next in rotation. Chorus and orchestra 
were beyond all praise, and the tempi and colour. 
ing of the conductor would have gladdened the 
heart of Mendelssohn had he lived to hear 
the Leeds interpretation. The hall was filled to 
overflow. 








CONTINENTAL NOTES, 

M. Escupirr, the Impresario of the Italian 
Opera-house in Paris (Salle Ventadour), has issued 
his Prospectus for the season 1877-78, which will 
be commenced on the 3rd of November, with 
Donizetti’s ‘ Poliuto.’ The sopranos are Mesdames 
A. Urban, A. Fossa, De Martini, R. Isidor, Nordi, 
Litta, and Zaguri-Harris ; the contraltos, Mesdames 
E. Sanz, Vestri, and D’Yven ; the tenors, Signori 
Tamberlik, Corsi, Nouvelli, Ramini, Gazzi, and 
Devillier ; the baritones, Signori Verger, Orbani, 
Pantaleoni, and Pandolfini; the basses, Signori 
Bonsano, Nanetti, E. de Reské, and Marchisco ; 
the conductor, Signor Usiglio (from the Fenice of 
Venice). The novelties specified are a four-act 
opera, ‘Zilia,’ by Signor G. Villate, the libretto 
based on Schiller’s ‘Kabale und Liebe’; the 
four-act opera, ‘Nerone,’ by Herr Rubinstein, 
and the three-act opera, ‘Aurelia, by Herr 
von Flotow. The répertoire will also comprise 
seven operas by Signor Verdi, namely, ‘ Aida, 
‘Trovatore, ‘Ernani,’ ‘Rigoletto? ‘ Traviata,’ 
‘Luisa Miller’ and ‘Un Ballo in Maschera,’ 
besides the composer’s ‘ Requiem’ ; six operas by 
Donizetti, namely, ‘Lucrezia Borgia” ‘ Elisir 
d’Amore,’ ‘Don Pasquale,’ ‘ Lucia,’ ‘ Linda,’ and 
‘Poliuto’; two works by Mozart, ‘ Don Giovanni’ 
and the ‘ Nozze di Figaro’; the ‘ Crispino e la 
Comare,’ by the Brothers Ricci; three operas by 
Rossini, ‘ Otello,’ ‘Semiramide,’ and ‘ Il Barbiere,’ 
and three by Bellini, ‘ Puritani,’ ‘Sonnambula, 
and ‘Norma.’ The Prospectus refers to repre- 
sentations to be given by a celebrated cantatrice, 
who, rumour adds, will be Madame A. Patti, 
engaged by Herr Strakosch for sixty performances, 
five in England at concerts, ten at the Scala in 
Milan, leaving forty-five not yet named, but which 
point, perhaps, to Paris, after the emancipation of 
the artist from her legal proceedings. 

The Théatre Lyrique in Paris has been reopened 
with ‘Giralda,’ the chief character sustained by 
Malle. Marimon, and M. Bouhy’s ‘Graziella’ (based 
on Lamartine’s poem by M. Jules Barbier) was 
the next opera, with Mdlle. Vergin in the title- 
part, and this work was followed by ‘La Clé d’Or, 
libretto by M. Octave Feuillet and M. Louis 
Gallet, and the music by M. Eugéne Gautier. 

Owing to the non-engagement of M. Capoul, 
the new opera, ‘Francoise de Rimini,’ by M. 
Ambroise Thomas (composer of ‘Mignon’ and 
‘ Hamlet’), has been postponed sine die at the 
National Opera-house in Paris. 

The Brussels opera-house (Théitre de la Mon- 
naie) has been opened for the season with Meyer- 
beer’s ‘ Huguenots,’ the chief characters sustained 
by Mesdames Fursch-Madier and Hamaeckers, 
MM. Tournie and Devoyod. Mdlle. Minnie 
Hauck made her début in French as Marguerite in 
M. Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ 

The Imperial Opera-houses in Vienna and in 
Berlin have both been reopened for the season 
with Herr Wagner’s ‘ Lohengrin.’ 

There will be a curious revival to celebrate, at 
the ancient theatre in Hamburg, the 200th anni- 
versary of the production of the first original Ger- 
man opera—a kind of mystery called ‘ Adain and 
Eve,’ with solos, choruses, and symphonic orches- 
tral pieces. 








DRAMA 


—=—— 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. F. B. Chatterton—On Monday and during the week, - 7,° BAR- 


Messrs. 8. Emery, J. Fernandez, W. Terriss, E. F. Edgar Pennington, 

A. Glover, H. Collard, &c.; Mesdames Leighton, Gertrude Dore, A. 

Murray. Harriet Coveney, D'Arcy, and Louise Willes At 10°45, * The 

CONSCRIPTION.’ Messrs. C. Lauri and F. Sims, Miss Kate Hamil- 

ba &c.—Prices from 6d. to 5t. 58. Box-Office open from Ten till Five 
y. 
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THE WEEK. 


OLtympic —‘The Moonstone,’ a Dramatic Story, in Four 
Acts. By Wilkie Collins. 

HAYMARKET.— Revival of ‘A Widow Hunt,’ a Comedy, in 
Three Acts, by Stirling Coyne, and ‘Paul Pry,’ Poole’s 
Comedy, in ‘Three Acts. 


Mr. Witkie CoLtins cannot be congratu- 
lated on the manner in which he has drama- 
tized his novel of ‘The Moonstone.’ That a 
work so ambitious in aim, and so composite in 
nature, could not without some sacrifice of 
character and of story be brought within the 
compass of a play, was obvious from the first. 
There must surely, however, have been some 
means of obtaining the desired result at a 
sacrifice less damaging than that of the whole 
character and conception of the novel. The 
extravagance and impossibility of portions of 
‘The Mooustone’ are forgotten by the reader 
who finds himself steeped in a rich glow of 
Oriental colour. In its way, ‘The Moon- 
stone’ is a species of ‘ Monte Christo,’ a work 
in which you are content to admit what you 
know to be inconceivable, and allow full scope 
to an invention which supplies so fully every 
detail of the life it creates; you accept as true 
what might have been, even though it is not. 
There is something impressive in the concep- 
tion of the circumstances under which the 
jewel is stolen from an Indian idol ; the magic 
power with which it is supposed to be invested 
and the sort of curse attached to its possession 
flatter that love of the supernatural which 
lurks within our nature; and the figures of the 
three Indians dogging the possessors of the sacred 
emblem, though they lend themselves easily to 
ludicrous associations, are not without an 
element of absolute terror. In the dramatic 
version this is entirely lost. Some slight 
attempt is made to attach to the possession of 
the stone a species of curse. The panic, how- 
ever, of an imbecile old servant, which is un- 
shared by any other character, forms but a 
poor substitute for the weird qualities with 
which in the original the gem is invested; and 
the declaration of the heroine at the end, that 
she will sell the stone and build with the 
money thus obtained a hospital, strikes us 
only as unreasonable. In degrading the 
moonstone, Mr. Collins degrades his story. 
Thus, though he. has framed an interesting 
and successful play, we cannot help wishing 
he had called it something else. 

The entire story consists in the theft of the 
moonstone by Franklin Blake while he is in a 
state of somnambulism, and the solution of the 
mystery thus begotten by means of a surgeon, 
who, placing Blake in conditions exactly the 
same as those in which he has formerly been, 
causes him to repeat his previous action. 
There is, in addition, a rivalry for the hand 
of Rachel Verinder between the uncon- 
scious perpetrator of the theft and Godfrey 
Ablewhite, the pseudo - philanthropist, who 
endeavours to turn the action to his own 
profit. Now, putting on one side the question 
of the inadequacy of the cause which brings 
about the tendency to sleep-walking—though 
this, which is in the play merely the effect 
of supper and a glass of hot brandy-and-water 
upon a man who is in a nervous condition and 
is unused to such indulgence, does, in fact, by 
its frivolity, shock the spectator—it is obvious 
there is no need, in the case of so simple a plot, 
to call in the agency of the moonstone. Any 
article of value enough to tempt a man who is 
needy would do as well as this for the pur- 





pose, and the play would be to the full as 
effective. It would, indeed, be in all respects 
more satisfactory to substitute bank-notes for 
the diamond, seeing that Ablewhite might, 
under such circumstances, be more easily 
tempted to the crime he commits, inasmuch as 
he could scarcely hope, without encountering 
some extreme risk, to dispose of a stone of the 
splendour and size of the moonstone. [If it 
is urged against this that the play would thus 
be reduced to the level of an ordinary drama 
suggested by the opera of ‘La Sonnambula,’ 
the answer is that this is already done, and 
that the substitution we recommend would do 
nothing to lower the tone of the work. 

Thus, though the play is interesting and 
successful, and needs only slight alterations to 
obtain a success equal to that of its author’s 
former dramas, it is disappointing from the 
standpoint of Mr. Collins’s previous accom- 
plishment. The only other fault we are in- 
clined to find is, that some of the characters 
undergo a distinct process of deterioration. 
Rachel Verinder, Betteredge, and Penelope 
remain pretty much the same as they appear 
in the book, though Betteredge has lost his 
habit of referring everything to ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ after the fashion formerly adopted in 
the Sortes Homeric or Virgiliane. Rosanna 
Spearman, like the three Indians, has entirely 
disappeared. Franklin Blake seems at first a 
heartless adventurer, his anxiety to espouse 
the heiress at a time when he is absolutely 
penniless exposing him to the worst suspicion. 
Godfrey Ablewhite becomes a species of trans- 
parent hypocrite, and Miss Clack’s sanctimony 
and meddlesomeness, seen from without and 
not from within, are far less telling. Some 
strong situations are obtained, the strongest 
being that when the hero is openly taxed with 
theft by the woman he loves. The play is 
curiously conformable to old ideas, the unities 
of time and place being rigorously observed. 
The action thus passes in one scene, the break- 
fast-room in the house of Miss Verinder, and 
the entire time it occupies is little more than 
twenty-four hours. A respectable interpreta- 
tion was afforded. Mr. Neville marked with 
distinctness the different phases of shame and 
indignation through which the hero passed, 
and was, as he always is, manly and effective. 
Miss Pateman showed much force and breadth 
of style as Rachel. It is to be regretted that 
her costume suggested burlesque rather than 
serious drama. A lady appearing at breakfast 
time in her own house in a dress with a train 
extending half way across the stage is an almost 
unpardonable absurdity. Mr. Hill was Bet- 
teredge, a part thoroughly fitted to him; 
Mr. Pateman Mr, Candy, Mr. Harcourt Able- 
white, and Mr. Swinbourn Sergeant Cu. The 
interpretation of these characters was compe- 
tent, without being in any respect remark- 
able. 

‘ Brass’ has been withdrawn from the Hay- 
market Theatre, upon the boards of which 
Mr. J. S. Clarke has reappeared, and Stirling 
Coyne’s comedy of ‘A Widow Hunt’ and 
the three-act version of ‘Paul Pry’ have been 
reproduced. Mr. Clarke’s acting has lost none 
of its old characteristics. Mr. Howe, Mr. 
Kyrle, Miss Harris, Miss B. Henri, and other 
members of the Haymarket company, are 
included in the cast of one or other of the 
comedies. 











MR, HENRY COMPTON, 


Forty years ago, a clever, compact company of 
actors was amusing the ancient city of York, in 
the spring-time of 1837. In that company the 
late Mr. Compton was a distinguished light 
comedian, and, now that he has departed, we 
question if any of that flourishing troop of trained 
players survive, with the exception of Mr. Cres- 
wick, and he is at the antipodes! These two 
gentlemen performed together at York in ‘Der 
Freischiitz, which was turned into a melo-drama, 
with so much of the opera retained as left a sing- 
ing part of Agatha, for Miss Delcy. The three 
names mentioned were the stage names of those 
who borrowed them. Mr. Compton's real name was 
Charles Mackenzie, as every one in York well knew. 
He was the Killian to Mr. Creswick’s Caspar, 
and Bartolo to his Julian St. Pierre, in ‘The Wife.’ 
It was, however, in the good old-fashioned farces 
that Mr. Compton delighted his fellow-townsmen ; 
and there was something equally old-fashioned 
and hearty in the roar of laughter which was 
led by Yorkshire baronets, and which accom- 
panied the popular player, when he acted Mr. 
Gilman in ‘The Happiest Day of My Life,’ and 
Theophilus Barter in ‘Damp Beds.’ The house 
was then a fashionable house. The curtain did 
not rise till half-past seven, an extraordinarily late 
hour in those days ; and chief of those patronesses 
whose “command” nights brought crowded houses 
was Lady Augusta Milbank, who recognized in 
Henry Compton an artist. 

In that spring of 1837, it was the opinion of all 
the York playgoers that Mr. Compton was a 
“chap,” as they called him, with affectionate 
familiarity, whose proper place was in London. 
A London manager was of a similar opinion. In 
July of the same year he made his first appear- 
ance at the Royal English Opera House (Lyceum) 
as Robin, in ‘The Waterman, with perfect success. 
He was quaint and grotesque, with abundant 
humour, free from the slightest taint of vulgarity. 
In Robin he has never been approached, except 
by that excellent actor, Mr. George Honey, on 
whose merits in this part there is no need to 
comment. On the stage where Mr. Compton 
made his first appearance in London he also made 
his last. His part then was the First Grave-digger 
in ‘ Hamlet,’ a character which used to be buf- 
fooned by its representative taking off some dozen 
waistcoats before taking to his spade-work. So 
genuine an actor as Mr. Bartley stooped to this 
stage-trick, and spectators looked for its perform- 
ance, and were not easily reconciled to its omission. 
Mr. Compton avoided such time-honoured clap- 
trap; he played the part naturally, and he pre- 
sented to us a man whose humour, tempered to 
gravity and philosophy by his vocation, had 
retained much of its cheerful indifference as to 
the personages for whom it was his duty to ply 
spade and shovel. Let us add that as Mr. Comp- 
ton was only approached in Robin by Mr. &. 
Honey, there was no actor who could be compared 
with him in the Grave-digger except Mr. H. 
Widdicombe, whose skeleton-like head was a 
powerful “property” to him in this part. In the 
latter nights of Mr. Compton acting it last year, 
he may be said to have been digging his own 
grave. The hand of death was even then upon 
him. He hud then begun to suffer the terrible 
agony which so slowly killed him, but from which 
he was relieved on Saturday last at the age of 
seventy-two. 

Between the periods above indicated, Mr. 
Compton played at Drury Lane, the Haymarket, 
the Olympic, and occasionally at other houses. 
On the first-named stage the public saw in him 
the successor of Harley. Some critics accused 
both of mannerism. Every actor is a mannerist, 
has his own manner of speech and action; an 
ordinary player has none, no way or method to 
distinguish him from his fellows, or, if he have, it 
is a bad way and method ; but Mr. Compton was 
an accomplished actor, within certain limits of his 
own. His mannerism was that of a sterling artist, 
always natural, with a dash of quaint eccentricity. 
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He kept to his business, never gazed into the 
house before him, you never heard his voice lower 
than the prompter’s, and he never made an exit 
without leaving a feeling in the audience that he 
had a claim upon their gratitude for his effective 
exhibition. 

Mr. Compton had the art, whenever he had 
the chance, of running away, as it were, with the 
joyous sympathies of his audiences. In how many 
Haymarket comedies have not his public been 
resolved to see in him, all unobtrusive as he was, 
the hero, or as good as the hero, of the piece? 
Again, of very subordinate parts he made “ artistic 
bits.” His Peter, in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ was one 
of those bits of art; it was thoroughly “Shak- 
spearean,” and helped to fill the picture, not to 
mar it. If cast for characters that should have 
been given to players of inferior quality, he never 
neglected to spend his best powers upon them. 
His Policeman, in ‘Mary Warner,’ was played 
by him as carefully as if it had been a compliment 
instead of an insult to give it him to play. 
great praise to say of it that in its way it was as 
perfect as Mr. Dewar’s Daddy Ratcliffe, in ‘ Effie 
Deans.’ Mr. Dewar resembles Mr. Compton also 
in the honest earnestness of all he does, The 
Scotch Waiter, in ‘Man and Wife,’ at the Prince 
of Wales’s, reminded one of Mr. Compton by the 
exclusive hold which it got of the audience. How 
almost indispensable Mr. Compton was to a com- 
pany is suggested by the fact that after, to the 
public sorrow, he felt constrained to withdraw from 
the Haymarket company, that company began to 
fall asunder Jike a loose bundle of sticks. How 
universally he was esteemed may be gathered from 
looking at the noble result of the “ benefits” got 
up for him when suffering incapacitated him from 
ever acting again. The result was creditable to 
the comrades who gave their co-operation, and to 
the friends and public who answered the appeal. 
In fact, off as well as on the stage Mr. Compton 
played his part admirably. He was a perfect 
gentleman, emphatically an honest man. In his 
own district, Kensington, every one greeted him 
with a smile, and with a smile he returned every 
greeting. Family affliction visited him heavily, 
but the burden was shared by his wife, the Miss 
Emmeline Montague of bright and early days. 


It is | 











In him the stage has lost a good actor, and from | 


the circle of his friends has disappeared an exem- 
plary and upright man. 





Bramatic Gossip. 


* ARRAMH-NA-PoGUE’ has been produced at the | 


Park Theatre, with Mr. Shiel Barry as Michael 
Feeny, Mr. Charles Sullivan as Shaun the Post, 
and Mrs. Sullivan as Arrah, 


On the 1st of March, M. Brasseur will leave the 


Palais Royal, where he has played for twenty-four 
years. He is going to set up a theatre of his own 
on the Boulevard des Italiens. 


‘ PrerreE GenpRoN,’ a new three-act drama, pro- 


duced at the Gymnase, is by M. Lafontaine, ex- | 


| PETITES LECONS de CONVERSA- | 


sociétaire of the Comédie Francaise, and M. 
Richard, of the Odéon. 
the case of a piece of such origin, it displays more 
knowledge ot stage effect than originality or in- 
vention. Its plot deals with the difficulties of two 
girls, whose father has brought into the house 
a woman with whom, after his wife’s death, he 
has contracted unconventional relations, M. Lafon- 
taine played a principal part in his own piece, and 


was well supported by Madame Fromentin and M. | 


Landrol. 

‘Le Réetmment pE Cyampacne’ of M. Jules 
Claretie, produced at the Théitre Historique, deals 
with an historical period which embraces a portion 
of the revolt in the Cevennes and the battle of 
Denain. Its principal interpreters are M. Montal 
and Mesdames Méa and Schmidt. 








To CorresronpENTS.—G. T. P.—W. M.—M. R.—T. B.— 
G.—received. 

M. S.—We cannot answer such questions 

W. T. P.—We think not. 


As is to be expected in | 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
——_~>~——_- 

See SPECIAL SEPARATE 
ADVERTISEMENT of Captain BUR- 
NABY’S NEW WORK. 





THE SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


The KHEDIVE’S EGYPT. By Edwin 


de LEON. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 183. 


“A priceless collection of facts.... It is pretty certain that his work 
will become a political text-book.”— London, 


NOTICE._NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ADVENTURES 
OF A YOUNG NATURALIST.’ 


MY RAMBLES inthe NEW WORLD. 
By LUCIEN BIART. Translated by MARY de HAUTEVILLE. 
Crown Svo. cloth extra, fully illustrated, 73. 6d. 


The BLUE BANNER; or, the Adven- 
tures of a Mussulman, a Christian, and a Pagan, in the Time of 
the Crusades. By LEON CAHUN. Translated by W. COLLETT 
SANDERS. With 76 Illustrations, 1 vol. square imperial 16mo. 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 





A NEW FAIRY TALE. 


PRINCE RITTO; or, the Four-leaved 
Shamrock. By FANNY W. CURREY. With 10 Full-Page Fac- 
simile Reproductions of Original Drawings by Helen O'Hara, 
Demy 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


A NEW CHILD’S PLAY. 16 Draw- 
ings by E. V. B., Fac-simile Reproductions, 4to. cloth extra, 73 6d 


HUNTING, SHOOTING, and FISH- 
ING: a Sporting Miscellany. With Anecdotic Chapters about 
Horses and Dogs. Numerous Illustrations, crown 870. cloth extra, 
78. 6d. [| Ready. 





A SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION is ready of 


A HISTORY of CERAMIC ART. 
Descriptive and Analytical Study of the Potteries of all Times 
and of all Nations. By ALBERT JACQUEMART. 2:0 Wood- 
cuts by H. Catenacci and J. Jacquemart. 12 Steel-Plate Engray- 
ings, and 1,000 Marksand Monograms. Translated by Mrs. BURY 
PALLISER. In 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. of about 70) pp., cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 28s. Second Edition. [Now read 





A SECOND EDITION of The FERN 
WORLD is rapidly preparing. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, in crown 8vo. leatherette binding, price 10s. 6d. 


NOTES on FISH and FISHING. By 
J.J. MANLEY, M.A. 
“He has a page for every day in the year, or nearly so, and there is 
not a dull one amongst them.” —Voies and Queries. 
** A pleasant and attractive volume.”—Gra 


* Brightly and pleasantly written.”—Jokn Bull 


ORAL AND CONVERSATIONAL METHOD 


TION et de GRAMMAIRE; being Little Lessons introducing 
the most Useful Topics of Daily Conversation, the French Verbs 








(Regular and Irregular) upon an entirely new Principle, Anecdotes | 


and Correspondence, &c By F. JULIEN, French 
Ki Edward the Sixth’s Grammar School 
Bir k Crown &vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


birmingham 








NEW NOVELS. 


DOUBLEDAY’S CHILDREN. By 
DUTTON COOK. 3 vols 
A YOUNG WIFE’S STORY. By 


3 vols 


HARRIETTE BOWEN. 


FOR THIS CAUSE: a Novel. 


ROBERT THYNNE, 3 vols. 





London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE & Rivineton. 


Master at } 
(English School), | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NOTICE. 


On THURSDAY next, the 27th of September, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, with 3 Maps and 


Portrait, price 38s. 


ON HORSEBACK 


THROUGH 


ASTA MINOR 


CAPTAIN 


FRED. BUR 


AUTHOR OF 


‘A RIDE TO KHIVA.’ 


| Lllistveted Window Show-Bill of this Work cin be had 


ly applying to the Publishers. 


London: Sampson Low, Marstoy, Scarce & 
RIVINGTOLT, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. Just published, price 3s.; free by post, 32. 54d. 
OYCE. By Pavzina Bipputpu. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. | HE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for the 
sainiabanitiain | SESSION 1877-8. 
J. E. Cornish, Bookeeller to the Owens College, Manchester. 


| HCENTIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp-stReer 
and CHARING CROSS LONDON.—Established 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 

GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 


Griffith & Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Phillipson & Golder, 
Chester. 








Published this day, in ornamental binding, price 43. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


TALANTA, WINNIE, &c.; with Two New 








Poems. By JOHN BRENT, F.S.A., Author of ‘ Village Bells, &. Secretaries, JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
Knight & Co. Fleet- street, London. Pe ee ee 
a eas sina Apa EME — | Sun LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Will be ready early next week ; to be obtained of all Booksellers, 
SATIN + r CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 
PRESENT CONDITION Branch Office, 60, Charing Cross ; 


EMARKS on the 
of CATHOLIC LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


By the Hon. and Rev, WILLIAM PETRE. 
Price 1s. 6d. 
London: Burns & Oates, 17, Portman-street, W. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The FIRST SERIES of Twelve Volumes complete; also the GENERAL INDEX, inclusive, 
Half bound calf. 


And at Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 
Established 1810, 
Participation in Four-fifths of the Profits. 
J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 








very scarce. 
Price £10 10s. 


Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


NOW READY, 
Feap. Svo. cloth, with Map, 2s. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON. 


HISTORICAL, ARCHEOLOGICAL, ARCHITECTURAL, AND 
PICTURESQUE NOTES 


SUITABLE FOR THE TOURIST, WITHIN A CIRCLE OF TWELVE MILES. 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 
A SERIES OF SPECIMENS OF WALKING EXCURSIONS LIMITED TO SIX MILES, AND VISITS TO 


HATFIELD, KNOLE, ST. ALBANS, AND WINDSOR, 
By A FELLOW OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


London : | Epw ARD St. ANFORD, — 55, Charing-¢ cross, 8. W. 





MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE AMERICAN SENATOR. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


5 vols. 


3y O_p CataBar, Author of 


2 vols. 





‘Jack Blake,’ 


[Next week, 


Author of 


(Next week. 


GREY ABBEY. 


‘Over Turf and Stubble,’ &c. 


ROTHERY SELFERT, Q.C. 


“A Wooing of Até.’ 3 vols. 


By Joun OLLIVE, 
Cc HAPMAN & a ALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


REVISED AND EXTENDED. 


NEW EDITION, 


Next week will be published, illustrated by numerous Engravings and Coloured Plates, large Svo. cloth, 35s. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: 


-RACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 

4 GUIDE to the Formation and Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Gardens, and the Cultivation of Conservatory, 
Green-house, and Stove Plants; with a copious Calendar of Gardening Operations, ‘and select Lists of Plants, Fruits, and 
Vegetables. 

By ROBERT THOMPSON, 
Of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick. 


Revised and Extended by THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., 
Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Garden, Floral Director of the Royal Horticultural Society, <c.; 
Assisted by several eminent Practical Gardeners. 


London: Brackie & Son, Paternoster-buildings. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


E P P 8’S C OC O A. 


‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to 
resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many & fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


James Epps & Co. Hom@opatHic CHEMISTS. 








ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, LOMBARD-STREET, E.C., and 57, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
The Oldest Proprietary Office in the Kingdom for Life Insurance 
oy. Offers an 1 Security to ome Insured, 
For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &., apply to 
ROBERT ©. TUCKER, Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FYELD. 








ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000. 
1,120,000%. has been paid as COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerke at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 


64, Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Bw IMPROVED EMBOSSED FLOCK 
APERS (Potente ia nd United Kingdom and in France).— 

WILLIAM WOUOLLAMS +» Manufacturing Paper-stainers, 110, 
High-street, near pt, London, W., desire to call the 
attention of Architects and Decorators to the above, which are spe- 
cially adapted for Wall, hey my aud general Surface Decoration. 
Artistic Designs in Hand-made Papers, of superior oy, in every 
style. Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, and Raised F locks. 


[VALID FURNITURE. — Carrer’s Patent 
Revol Bed-Table, adjustable for reading and writing, 2. 
Invalid Beds and Couches, ‘.o—~ to any inclination of the back, 
— and feet, from 5. 58. Carrying “hairs, with sliding handles, 
ap ed Invalid up and my a ag hy 2l. 158. Wicker Bath Chairs, 
from 28. Reclining Back Boards, 1l. . — Chairs, 71. 10s. 
rapped Commodes, ul. 58. Bed Rests, 1 28. 6d. Rests, 21. 58. 
J an Pee from 1. a Post 7 =i. CART R, No. 6a, New 
Cavendish-street, Great Portland-street, 








F UORNISH your HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, 
best, and most liberal. Cash prices; no extra charge for time given. 
Large useful Stock to select from. illustrated Priced Catalo gue, with 
‘lerms, post free. —248, 249, 250, 251, Tottenham Court-road. Estab. 1862. 


N OTICE.—Manufacture of Spoons and Forks.— 
Messrs. ELKINGTON & Cv. beg to announce that, 
having succeeded in carrying out several important 
improvements in the above manufacture, they are 
now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such 
prices as, while fully maintaining th<ir high quality, 
i them within the reach of all classes. Revised 
llustrated Price Lists can be had on application. 
Address ELKINGTON & Co. 
LON DON—22, Regent-street, W. ; 48, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL—25, Church-street. 
MANCHESTER-—St. Ann's-square ; or to the Manufactory, 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’'S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 


Travelling, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. 


_) OSEPH GILLOTT'S 














QTEEL PENS. 





Sold by all Stationers } throughout the Ww orld. 





LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 

e and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors 

of the celebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers of the PIC KLES. 

SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguish 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by 
— is eonenge - peo Unadulterated.—92, Wigmere-street, 
ds-street, Portman-square), and 18, 





Trinit y- -street, Cole. s E. 

| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 
dmi of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to 

observe that each Bottle, prepared by E, LAZENKY & SON, bears the 

label used so ) many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


H® EALTHY SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
PURE, FRAGRANT, and DURABLE. 
The, Pest for Toilet, Nursery, and for Shaving. |'ecommended as 
he most refreshing and agreeable Balm for the Skin” by 
Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. (Journal of Cutaneous Medicine/, 
And invariably used by the 
PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES and their CHILDREN. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers Everywhere. 


DINNEFOR RD" 8 FL UID MAGNESIA. 
it Rem 7 for ACIDITY of the aFOMACR, 
HEARTBURN, ADACHE, GOUT, and INDIG 
TION; and the % Aperient for Delicate Coustivetions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD & Co. 172. New Bond- street, London ; ;and all Chemists, 





GOOD 


INDIGESTION. 

MORSON'S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 
J *,* See Name on Label. 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by the MEDICAL PROFE SION. 

Sold in Bottles as a | at 32., haw and 9%.; LOZENGES, @s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d, ; VLOBULES, 22., 3¢. 6d., and 68, 6d.; and POWDER, in 1-02. 
bottles, at 4s. each, 

By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 

T. MORSON & SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, RUSSELL-SQUARE, LONDON. 
CAUTION. 

_ See Name on each Bottle. 


AMILY MEDICINE. — No Medicine can be 
resorted to with more perfect confidence than 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

Tn cases of Rh ism, Debility, h C laints, Bile, Gravel, 
Cutaneous Affections, Heada che. istession, &c., PARR" “ PILLS 
give immediate relief, without the slightest pain or inconvenience, 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes. 1s. 1/¢., 2s. 9d., and in Family 
Packets, lie. each. Directions with each Box. 
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RENAISSANCE IN ITALY: 
THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING: 
THE FINE ARTS. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 


Author of ‘An Introduction to the Studies of Dante,’ 
* Studies of the Greek Poets,’ 
And ‘ Sketches in Italy and Greece.’ 


“The REVIVAL of LEARNING.—A well-proportioned 
work of literary art. No English writer has certainly set forth 
so plainly the causes of the decadence of Italy, the absorption 
and exhaustion of the force that should have made her a 
nation, in pleasure, vice, and study, always voluptuous, often 
vicious. None has presented so fair a ustification of Savona- 
rola as the translator of Lorenzo’s Carnival Hymn. It would 
be hard to match the completeness and appropriateness of the 
picture of Rome's punishment in 1527.”—Saturday Review 

“The FINE ARTS.—Though not on all points agreeing 
with Mr. Symonds, we are able to thank him for this valuable 
contribution to the annals of art. He has the advantage of an 
attractive literary style, and of warm poetic sympathies.” 

Saturday Reriew. 

“The REVIVAL of LEARNING.—A work well calculated 
to attract both the scholar and the reader for mere pleasure or 
information ; skilfully constructed and most readable.’ 

{feadem 

“‘The FINE ARTS.—The most comprehensive and the ant 
important essay on Italian art which has yet been written in 
our language. Whether we agree or whether we dissent it is 
impossible to read the work of Mr. Symonds without much 
pleasure and much instruction.” —Academy. 

‘*Mr. Symonds’s own tastes and accomplishments, and the 
wide range of his attainments, have made the work one of 
delight, and the glow of his style betrays the contagion of the 
influences which have led him captive, and which communicate 
their charm to the reader.”—Daily News. 

“‘From this volume no reader, whether acquainted with the 
classics or not, can fail to derive the greatest gratification, and 
most readers will derive instruction as well ; whereas the other 
volume, from the nature of the case, will enlist the sympathies 
of those principally who are termed scholars. But in both 
volumes there is an abundance of intellectual pleasures col- 
lected by the cunning hand of a practised and eloquent writer, 
a learned and elegant scholar, a laborious and sympathetic 
observer, a keen and cultivated critic.” 

Illustrated London Nevrs. 

““Mr. Symonds’s style is extremely elegant, and at the same 
time forcible. It is rich in scholarly allusion and in suggestive 
illustration. Here and there it glows with the fervour of warm 
but restrained enthusiasm. Though parts of a great whole, 
each of the volumes already issued forms a complete work. 
Mr. Symonds contemplates a fourth volume on ‘ Italian Litera- 
ture.” When the work is completed it will assuredly form one 
of the most substantial and valuable contributions to perma- 
nent literature which the present generation has produced. It 
is in truth nothing less than a history of the genesis and exodus 
of the modern reason.” — 

** A work which is unique of its kindin the English language, 
which is overflowing with information that he can only have 
collected with infinite labour and by direct reference to the 
originals, and which will be a text-book henceforth for all who 
would understand the source and course of modern culture 
and modern ideas generally in art or letters. Of the debt which 
Europe is under to the men of letters of the Middle Ages, of 
the lives, labours, and characters of those men, the ordinary 
reader may be pronounced wholly ignorant. This is the story 


Scotsman. 


which Symonds has now told patiently, lovingly, and well.”’ 
World. 
** A valuable and most interesting disquisition on the intel- 
lectual history, and, so far as it and the arts are concerned, the 
social condition, of the great Italian States.” —Art-Journal. 


London : 


AND 
PUBLISHED BY SMITH, ELDER 


RECENT 


THIRD EDITION, 


HARRIET MARTINEAUS 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


WITH MEMORIALS 


MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 


LECTURES on POETRY DELIVERED 
at Oxford. With Poems. By Sir FRANCIS HASTINGS 
DOYLE, Bart., Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
Large crown 8yo. 98. 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. First 
Series. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A, Author of 
* Renaissance in Italy,’ ‘Sketches in Italy and Greece.’ Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. 


FLOTSAM and JETSAM: Rhymes Old 
and New. By ALFRED DOMETT, Author of ‘ Ranolf and 
Amohia.’ Square 16mo. 73. 


LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELI- 
GION. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With a Preface. Crown 
Svo. 78. 


ETRUSCAN BOLOGNA: a Study. By 
RICHARD F. BURTON, Author of * Pilgrimage to Medinah and 
Mecca,’ ‘City of the Saints, and Rocky Mountains to California,’ 
&c. Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CAMILLE DESMOULINS and his WIFE : 
Passages from the History of the Dantonists. Founded upon New 
and hitherto U Lapa Documents. Translated from the 
French of JULES CLA errs, by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. With 
a Portrait. Demy 8vo. ies 


LORENZO de’ MEDICI, the MAGNIFI- 
CENT. By ALFRED von REUMONT. Translated from the 
German by ROBERT HARRISON. 2 vols. 30s. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES, By 


Dr. G. G. GERVINIUS, Professor at Heidelberg. _Translated, 
UNNETT 


under the Author’s superintendence, by F. E. B t New 
=a aE » arenes Kevised by the i rua With a Preface 
by F. J. FORNIVALL, Esq. Demy 8vo. liz 


The BORDERLAND of SCIENCE. sy 
R. A. PROCTOR, B.A., Author of ‘ Light Science for Leisure 
Hours.’ Large crown 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


SCIENCE BYWAYS. 


B.A. With Portrait. 10s. 6d. 


3y R. A. Proctor, 


ERASMUS: his Life and Character as 
shown in his Correspondence and Works. By a B. 
DRUMMOND. With Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


LIFE with the HAMRAN ARABS: a 
Sporting Tour of some Officers of the Guardsin Be Soudan during 
the Winter of 1874-5. By ARTHUR B. R. MYERS, Surgeon, 
Coldstream Guards. With Photographic Sneaeat ions. Crown 
Svo. 128. 


HARBOURS of ENGLAND. Engraved 
by THOMAS LUPTOR. ey Original Drawings made eqpreniy 
for the Work by J. M. 1URNER With Illustrative Text t 
JOHN RUSKIN, Author of ‘Modern Painters, &. A New 
Editivn. Imperial 4to. 253. 


FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH 


CHAL a By the Author of ‘The Member for Paris, ic. Crown 


SvVo. 


me Pl ’ cr , al ro 
GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
VOLCANIC ISLANDS and PARTS of SOUTH AMERICA 
visited during yee Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle. By CHARLES 
DARWIN, M.A. F.R.S., Author of ‘The Structure ae Distribu- 
tion of Coral Reefs," ‘The Urigin of Species,’ &c. New Edition, 
with Maps and Lilustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The STRUCTURE and DISTRIBUTION 
of CORAL REEFS. By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A. FGS. 
F.R.S. Second Edition, Revised, with 3 Plates. Crown 8vo. 78. éd. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 





WORKS, 
& CO. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. Rk. D. BLACKMORE, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


On SEPTEMBER 28, 


EREM 4; 
Or, My Father’s Sin. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, ! 


Author of ‘ Lorna Doone,’ ‘ Alice Lorraine,’ &c. 


3 vols. 





The SECOND EDITION of Mrs. 
NEW NOVEL, ‘CARI1'A,’ 
the Libraries. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


GAR 1 FF. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford., 


OLIPHANT’S 


is now ready at all 


Second Edition. 3 vols. 


MASSTON : a Story of these Modern Days, 
By A. J. DUFFIELD and W. H. POLLOCK. 2 vols. 


“There are many clever touches and many flashes of talent in the 
whole narration —epithets and phrases which are singularly happy. It 
is written with some sternness of purpose, and cuts deep into the darker 
side of human life.”— Examiner. 

“A most racy and amusing story.”— Whitehall Review 

“Aciever book, written much in the style of Charles Reade, and 
showing a judicious combination of poetic imagination and keen dis- 
cernment of character. Each individual meutioned in the story is 
touched in with masterly skill, and the book abouuds in neatly ex- 
pressed ideas.”— Court Circulai. 





PHYLLIS: a Novel. 83 vols. 


“A clever and interatng novel; the author possesses refinemeat 
and humour.”— Specte 
** Very pleasant ee, * Phyllis’ is eminently a readable book.” 
ucenh 
“A most delightful story, which cinnot fail to please. Ths sener 
SseS-€8 a Most captivating style, and * Phyllis’ is certainly one of the 
best novels of the season.” — Court Journa 
“* a very cleverly written and thoroughly readable novel.” 
“A very charming novel; bright, fresh, and origina!.”—. 


—Scotsman, 
ohn Bu 








LATEST NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FAR FROM THE 


MADDING CROWD.’ 
New Edition, with 6 [Hustrations, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
r y > Tr 7 \pDr 
The HAND of ETHELBERTA : a Comedy 
in Chapters. By THOMAS HARDY, Author of * Far from the 
Madding Crowd.’ 
“ A more entertaining book than *The Hand of Ethelberta” has not 
been published for many a year ; of that there cun be no doubt.” 
Spectator. 
“ Every page bears unmistakable evidence of having been write n by 
aman of great talent, quick wit, aud vigorous humour.” Standard. 
“Mr. Hardy is the most orig ginal of our modern novel-writers.” 
Morning Post. 
“*The book is the work of an artist and a man of genius, and no one 
who takes it up is likely to lay it down unfinished. or complain of any 
want of interest whilst engaged in its perusal.”— cho. 
‘A brilliant eaneets, for its interest is strong and well sustained to 
the end.”—Grap. 
* Full of life and spirit; bright all through with the sunshine of 
humour and fancy.”— Examiner. 
‘The Hand of Ethelberra’ will sustain Me. Hardy’s reputation. 
He possesses real genius.”— Westminster Revie 


New Edition, with 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 72. 6d. 
FAR from the MADDING CROWD. 


“* Mr. Hardy is perhaps the most vigorous of all novelists who have 
appe: a during the last few years.” —Athenun 
scene is a study in itself, and within its own limits effective. 
And oeae all fit into the whoey like pieces of an elaborate puzzle, making 
an effective whole.”—Suturday Review 
~'rhis last work of Mr. Hardy at once lifts his n: ume above the crowd, 
and gives him a position among theemineot few. * Far from the Mad- 
di ng Crowd’ is no ordinary novel.”—Fxaminw) 
very original and amusing story.......The production of a very 
high order of ability and humonr. Everything iu the book is fresh. 
A most amusing book, and exceedingly clever.”— Spectator. 

‘The work not only of a clever and cultivated writer and skilfal 
literary artist, but distinctly and emphatically a man of genius, and of 
genius of a very rare and high order. "—Graphic. 

*' @ tale of rare literary merit ”— Joh 
“* A story of exceeding interest. rimy and Navy Gazette 
“Another pastoral from the pen of Mr Hardy would have been 
welcome if it only equalled his former productions in merit, but this 
is in many respects superior to either of his most successful works. 
SCR. 
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